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SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘One has seldom read a more amusing book than Father Gerard's 
The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. The oldest riddle is the 
question, ‘How did the Universe come here and become what it is?’ 
The answers are those of Mr. Darwin and Professor Haeckel... . 
Professor Haeckel, in Zhe Riddle of the Universe, at sixpence, goes a 
great deal further and is much more cocksure than Mr. Darwin or 
Mr. Huxley, but fails to satisfy Father Gerard. That learned man looks 
at the logic of the distinguished German, and—‘I speak as a fool '—he 
does appear to pick holes in it.”—Mr. Andrew Lang, in Longmans’ 
Magazine. 


‘* We thank Father Gerard for a most interesting piece of work. It 
has qualities sufficiently rare. . . . He misrepresents none of his oppo- 
nents ; garbles no quotations; never mistakes satire for argument ; never 
indulges in abuse; quotes numerous and trustworthy authorities, and 
has therefore produced a book singularly unlike most members of its 
class. . . . This is a book to be read."— Zhe Academy. 


‘‘If there are really any reasoning beings who maintain that Science, 
even with the biggest of initial capitals, ‘explains everything,’ this book 
ought to convince them that they are wrong.''—Morning Post 


‘*In this book Father Gerard supplies some very acute criticism of the 
materialistic Monism associated with Haeckel’s ‘The Riddle of the 
Universe,’ which has been so diligently circulated lately. In the work 
of combating the new aggressions of materialism all Christian bodies can 
take part; and we are sure all will welcome and find much assistance 
in the criticisms here offered.""—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


‘‘Appearing at a time when so energetic an effort is being made to 
popularize the other side of the question, a reply so temperate, clear 
and well-informed deserves a respectful hearing, and is, one would say, 
sure of it. Armed with this volume, and also the ‘ Anti-Haeckel’ of Loofs 
of Halle, recently translated, the perplexed reader of the famous ‘ Riddle 
of the Universe’ should be well able to appraise at its proper worth that 
hasty and specious performance."’— Scotsman. 
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Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
THE Education “Bill is safely through its Second Reading, 
and by the time this article is in the reader’s hands may 
have passed through an important part of its Committee 
stage. To comment on it at such a moment and under 
such conditions is a somewhat difficult task, for there can be 
no use in making purely academic references to what is past, 
and one cannot foretell the future. Still, the questions raised, 
and the principles involved must continue to be before the 
public mind for many a long day yet; and the more they 
are discussed, the more widely and thoroughly they will be 
understood. In this article, then, we propose to consider the 
debate on the Second Reading, as indicating (1) the extent to 
which the supporters of the Bill have grasped the realities of 
the situation, and (2) the directions which our own endeavours 
must take if we would secure that a measure which can never 
be satisfactory may at least be purged of its more intolerable 
elements, and be amended into a form which will leave us at 
least some reliable guarantee for the continuance of our Catholic 
schools. And in dealing with these points we shall keep two 
things in mind as to be avoided. One is empty denunciation of 
the Ministry whom we desire to credit with the good intention 
and desire to study our just claims ; the other is that suggestion 
of any particular amendments, which in the interest of common 
action had best be left with our chosen representatives without 
and within Parliament. Before entering, however, on this task, in 
case another opportunity should not arise, let us add our quota 
to the thanks due from the Catholics in this country to the Irish 
Catholic Members for their part in the recent debate. All their 
speeches were to the point; all had the true ring of Catholic 
faith and earnestness ; and all were marked by political tact. 
More and more, as the crisis develops, thoughtful minds 
must be asking themselves why in the world was it provoked. 
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Mr. Birrell in introducing the Bill told us he was bringing it 
forward in the interest of religious peace. He desired “to build 
and maintain a national shelter against the devastating blasts 
(of sectarian differences),” in the conviction that without such a 
shelter there could be small progress and no peace. Since then 
we have had many similar suggestions from Ministers that 
educational peace was what they had in view, and many earnest 
appeals to the Voluntaryists to accept the Bill in that spirit. 
Mr. Birrell himself, in his speech on the Second Reading, was 
still harping on the same theme. With a plaintive earnestness 
he appealed to all parties in the House to discuss the Bill in 
“the spirit of peace,” lest if this spirit should fail, the result 
might be that not “all the children of the country would 
continue to enjoy the blessings of education.” Yet if we are 
to judge, as we must, from the outbursts of intense feeling which 
these few weeks have witnessed, a reign of educational peace 
is just the last thing that the projected system is likely to 
introduce. “He had never known,” said Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
“the feelings of his fellow-countrymen so deeply stirred as they 
were at this moment with regard to this Bill.’ And those who 
were present at the great Catholic Demonstration at the Albert 
Hall—a demonstration that did but bring home to Londoners 
the intensity of an indignation which is being felt and expressed 
from one end of the kingdom to the other—had an opportunity 
of realizing that Mr. O’Connor’s statement was not exaggerated. 
The Catholics are well aware that certain of the provisions of 
the Bill are intended to mitigate the harshness of its pressure 
on cases such as theirs, but their well-founded conviction is, 
that, even granted the mitigation, their condition will be much 
worse than at present, so much so as to forebode a grievous 
injury to multitudes of their children. It is this they 
have wished to make clear by their demonstrations, and 
though these demonstrations have been perfectly orderly, so 
orderly as—in the case of the Albert Hall demonstration, 
at any rate—to excite the astonishment as well as win the 
commendations of the police, it must have been evident to all 
who witnessed them that the Catholic working men of this 
country mean war not peace, if the final outcome of the debates 
in Parliament should be, in their judgment, to harm the faith of 
their children. Nor does what is happening among the Anglicans 
look as if peace were likely to ensue from a School System 
constructed on the lines of the present Bill. It is true that the 
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working men of that community have not expressed their views 
on the subject as the Catholic working men have done, and it 
is true that conflicting voices have made themselves heard from 
among the ranks of their clergy and leaders. But it is true also 
that the Anglican body has been aroused by the Bill to a wide- 
spread unity and intensity of feeling and action such as few 
thought it capable of. 

Evidently then, so far as the motive of those who have con- 
structed this Bill was to procure peace by building a national 
shelter against sectarian blasts, they have made a serious miscal- 
culation. “We get entangled in our metaphors, and often 
act fatally on the strength of them,” says George Eliot some- 
where, and this is what appears to have happened in the present 
instance. A school-house where nothing is taught save what 
is commonly accepted throughout the country, would be, it was 
assumed, a shelter into which the blasts of religious differences 
could not penetrate. But the assumption was false, failing as 
it did to realize that personal influence in a schoolroom counts 
for more than any syllabus, and that to force parents to confide 
their children to the hands of teachers whose beliefs and 
principles they detest, is to assimilate our schoolrooms, not to 
the safe shelter of well-walled and well-roofed houses, but to 
the fallacious shelter of an oak in a thunderstorm. Far 
wiser then would it be for our rulers, if peace is the 
particular gain which they ambition to secure, to aid them- 
selves by a comparison better fitted to exhibit the facts 
of human nature, and to observe how many people there 
are in the world who can be the fastest friends as long 
as they only live next door to one another, but who would 
quickly be transformed into bitter enemies if some chance 
should compel them to live under the same roof. Or, to revert 
to their own chosen comparison, will not the effect of the Bill, 
unless it be fundamentally revised, be to pull down all those 
largely satisfactory shelters, which the existing system has 
raised up, by its protection of the Voluntary Schools? For all 
goes on peacefully enough in these Voluntary Schools under the 
present arrangement. We are not referring to cases where the 
mass of the children are of a faith different to that of the school 
into which they are driven solely because there is no other 
school for them to attend; that is a case to which we shall 
come presently. But where, as is the case in most urban 
districts, the parents have always near at hand schools staffed by 
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teachers they can trust, not only does an absolute peace reign in 
these schools themselves, and between those who own them or 
conduct them and the parents of their children, but there are 
also excellent relations of amity binding together the different 
schools, provided and non-provided, among themselves. Indeed, 
Mr. Birrell exaggerates when he describes the country as 
harassed by the bitter strife of denominations among them- 
selves. Of course there are religious divisions in the country. 
We of all denominations are the least to blame for them, for 
we are held together by a principle which excludes them. 
But, when private judgment is accepted as the sole rule—and 
the English people wishes to have it so accepted—differences 
and divisions must follow, and must multiply, just because 
religion is the most serious thing in the world; or, if in any 
extensive class of people they are not found, it is because that 
is the class which cares very little about religion of any kind. 
Still, in the present age these divisions of religious opinion have 
lost much of the bitterness that formerly characterized them. 
People of very divergent views can live together, and act together 
in easy friendship and without much friction, and that just 
because a wise course of legislation, pursued now for several 
generations, has aimed at creating conditions under which the 
various sections can be religious neighbours, so to speak, and not 
dwellers under the same religious roof. True, the bitterness of 
religious strife has not altogether died out, but it is dying out 
more and more with each generation, whilst curious to observe, 
the sections of the community in which it dies hardest are just 
those who are now striving to capture the entire school provision 
of the country, and to conduct it according to their own standards 
and principles. 

It would seem clear, then, that if to procure peace is the 
object in view, not the present Bill but a Bill developing the 
existing system on its own lines is what the country is needing. 
Still peace, though always so desirable, has sometimes to be 
sacrificed for ends of yet higher importance. And so the 
thoughtful man who reflects on the present crisis is led on to 
ask himself if there be any other end of higher importance 
which the Bill is calculated to subserve. It will be said of 
course that the improvement and extension of our secular 
education is such an end. It is said—how far truly may be 
disputed—that as a nation we are so deficient in this respect, 
as compared with other nations, that it is indispenable that our 
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school system should be radically reorganized. To this we 
Christians should necessarily reply that, if it be really true 
that the improvement of our secular education is unattain- 
able except at the cost of our religious peace, it is the 
former not the latter which had best be sacrificed. Still, this is 
a point on which stress was laid in our last article, and we refer 
to it again only for the opportunity it affords us for making 
mention of Mr. Healy’s fine confession of faith in a speech 
which seems to have carried the House by its deep tones of 
conviction. 


He must say that he would rather have his children understand 
their religion in preparation for the eternity to come than have them 
rich and prosperous and educated. He would give very little for his 
education. He could not spell himself. He could not parse a 
single English sentence ; he could not do the rule of three. He was 
supposed to know a little law, but he thought that was a mistake. 
There was one thing, however, that he had a grip of, and that 
was belief in Christ to come, and a belief that our children, whatever 
their poverty and misfortunes, would have a rich reward if they listened 
to the teachings of the Church. 


It was just this estimate of the relative value of religious 
and secular education which was in the hearts of the multitudes 
who gathered together for the recent demonstrations, and, 
though our legislators may be predominantly men “with 
merely mundane views and temporal interests” themselves, 
and as such find it hard to conceive why others should exalt 
faith so high and give it the first place, still they must treat 
as a fact the fact that these others do thus conceive. And that 
being so, how can it be held that the projected system is 
calculated to advance the cause of secular education? If that 
cause is to make the progress which we all alike desire, it is 
necessary that parents should unite with their civil rulers in 
the endeavour to promote it, and above all it is desirable that 
those parents should be solicitous to promote it who know how 
to sacrifice pelf to principle—since, even for national progress, 
character is as important as knowledge and aptitude, and, 
from the point of view of character, such parents are the very 
salt of the earth. How then can it conduce to the educational 
progress of the nation, if the nation must write over the doors 
of its schools: “ Abandon faz¢h, all ye who enter here” ? 

Nor can it be said that the maintenance of the present 
system, in its essential features, would be incompatible with, 
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still less injurious to, the fullest educational progress. It affords 
the local authorities all the control they can possibly desire for 
carrying out their educational ideas, and as a matter of fact 
since its inauguration in 1902, it has been marked by a very satis- 
factory degree of such progress. It may be that administration 
could be in some respects more simple if all the schools were 
of a uniform type, but on the other hand, Sir Henry Craik— 
whose experience as a most successful administrator of the 
Scotch system entitles him to give weighty testimony on this 
subject—said well that 


monotony of type was not an object in itself; it was contrary to our 
national instincts ; it checked wholesome rivalry and wholesome variety, 
and tended to produce dull and mechanical routine, intellectually and 
morally pernicious. 


Nor again can it be reasonably urged in justification of the 
Bill that the present system inflicts a grievance on one section 
of the people, the Nonconformists, and this required to be 
removed. That the Nonconformists declare this to be the 
case is true, but in the towns at least it is difficult to see where 
the grievance lies. There they have the provided schools for 
their children to attend, in which they have all that they ask 
for—in particular, the religious teaching that they consider 
desirable; and can even get them built and furnished, as well 
as maintained, at the public cost. In the rural districts they 
are disadvantaged no doubt; that is, when the only schools 
available for their children are either Anglican or Catholic. 
Nor will we urge at present that this is a disadvantage of their 
own creating inasmuch as they have refused like the others to 
build schools of their own, and place them under Government 
as they could so easily have done. We are quite prepared for 
alterations in the law which may remove this or any other 
Nonconformist grievance which can be pointed out. We are 
prepared, too, to regard it as, at all events, an incongruity that— 
as happens in some country districts in England, and is almost 
universal in the country districts of Wales—the sole available 
school is of one denomination while the mass of the children 
are of another. By all means let that incongruity be remedied, 
and the teachers together with the teaching be in accordance 
with the religion of the majority. By all means, too, let some 
undenominational schools be built in those rural districts where 
there are enough children of each section, Denominationalists 
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and Undenominationalists, to stock more than one school ; or 
let there be some equitable division of the schools between the 
different sides. Even if the result should be to require a 
considerable expenditure of public funds it would be cheaper 
in the end, for it would tend to secure peace. 

And here one cannot but comment on the mode in which 
Mr. Birrell and Mr. Lloyd George have met this plea for a few 
varieties of type in our school system, to suit the varieties of 
religious feeling. They have told us that the idea is frankly 
impossible. Inasmuch as the system has been actually existent 
in all our urban districts for nearly forty years, and there at 
least has not worked so badly, it is hard to see how it can be 
so frankly impossible as to be unworthy even of consideration. 
Mr. Lloyd George, indeed, contended that a multiform system 
would have to comprise as many types of school as there are 
sects in the country. 


If you have a frankly denominational system [he said], you must 
give the same right to every denomination. The assumption is made 
that no one holds dogmas except the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholics. You have to assume, however, that the Noncon- 
formists have dogmas, and that they differ one from the other, though 
it is assumed that you can lump their dogmas together. But 
Nonconformists have their sects and dogmas which divide them. 


But of two things, one. Is it or is it not true that in the 
judgment of Nonconformists the dogmas that divide them 
into sects are matters for adults to discuss, but with which 
children’s minds ought not to be confused? Is it or is it not 
true that the Free Church Council was formed precisely in 
order to construct a basis of common and fundamental 
Christianity in which all Nonconformists could unite, especially 
in the teaching of their children? And is it or is it not true 
that Mr. Birrell and others have praised the average syllabus 
of the County Councils as conformed to what they consider to 
be this reasonable standard of common faith? If it is true, 
it cannot also be true that each of the myriad Nonconformist 
sects could, in a co-denominational system, reasonably demand 
schools apart for itself. If it is not true, how can it be frankly 
impossible to continue the present system, with a further 
extension on its own lines for the needs of Nonconformists 
in rural districts? Especially as this existing system is flexible 
enough to allow of any particular Nonconformist sect which 
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cares to do it, obtaining, by the simple process of erecting a 
suitable school-building, the same denominational facilities 
which are actually enjoyed by Anglicans, Wesleyans, and 
Catholics—with of course some reasonable regard for place 
and size. 

From the line they took on the Second Reading debate we 
may perhaps gather that Ministers themselves are beginning 
to doubt if the Bill corresponds with any real needs of the 
country. At all events they showed a marked anxiety to rest 
their case, less on any grounds of intrinsic value in the projected 
system, than on the necessity of obeying a popular mandate 
received from the electors. 


The two questions [said Sir Henry Fowler] which were before the 
country at the last election with reference to education were public 
control of public money and the abolition of religious tests. . . . The 
people of the country have decided this matter. . . . From these two 
fundamental principles they will not depart. 


Is, then, this alleged popular mandate a sufficient justification, 
nay, a constraining motive, for the passing of an Act which is 
not essential for the removal of such grievances as do exist, 
which is not essential for the furtherance of educational progress, 
and which, if passed, will only succeed in disturbing the peace 
and harmony of the country as long as it remains in force? 

One might dispute here with some of the speakers in the 
debate, whether our English Constitution admits of any such 
notion as that of a popular mandate. There is no place fora 
referendum in our political arrangements. Rather our elections 
are conducted and our parties formed on the log-rolling system. 
“You help me to roll down my log and I will help you to roll 
down yours.” “You help me to pass the measure in which I 
take interest and you take none, and I will help you to pass the 
measure in which you take interest and I take none.” If it is 
reasonable to interpret a General Election as having given 
mandates to the successful party, it is at least reasonable to 
interpret the mandates as given only on this log-rolling basis, 
which considerably discounts their value, as most of our 
Parliaments and Governments have happily considered. And 
even if we accept the doctrine of mandates are there not grounds 
for sifting the grain from the husk in the popular form which 
they receive at General Elections? General Elections are not 
altogether edifying processes. Indeed, quiet outsiders who take 
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no part in politics often wonder if successful candidates usually 
feel quite easy in conscience when they reflect on the strange 
things their agents and supporters have said and done in their 
name. The electors are stirred up into a state of excitement 
and embitterment which is far from conducive to the exercise 
of a calm judgment. Plentiful use is made of what logicians 
call the Fallacy of Division, the fallacy of considering one 
aspect only of a question which must be weighed and balanced 
in all its aspects before a sound decision can be reached. And 
the appeal is usually made not so much to the altruistic as to 
the egoistic impulses of the voters. One is inclined to think 
that these are reasons in view of which it would have been 
wiser to wait a few months till the excitement of the moment 
was spent, before a measure of the most sweeping scope, 
affecting the most cherished interests of millions of people, was 
brought forward. But at least they would seem to be reasons 
for not taking the mandates too literally, but rather for seeking 
to discriminate in them between the sound underlying motives, 
and the perhaps too crude and excessive conclusions which had 
been deduced from these. 

Thus in the present case, granted that there was a mandate 
given to subject all the schools maintained by public funds to 
complete popular control. Still, what can these electors mean 
who voted thus for complete popular control? Did they mean 
the complete popular control of the secular education or complete 
popular control even of the religious education in the schools? 
That the mass of electors should have wished for the former 
is easy to understand ; indeed, we all of us wish for it, nor is it 
difficult to secure, but, on the contrary, is very effectually secured 
and exercised under present conditions—though the general 
public is not aware of it. That the mass of electors should 
have wished the civil authorities to control religious education 
and, either formally or in effect, to force it on children whose 
parents disapproved of it, seems eminently unlikely ; and if the 
form in which they gave, or the placards which captured them 
gave, their mandate involved this, it is surely better to credit 
them rather with a confusion of thought in the point of detail 
than with an underlying motive inconsistent with their otherwise 


known feelings. 

And again as to the exclusion of “sectarian” tests. When 
this cry is set before the electors one understands how it can 
attract them. As a principle in appointments to the civil 
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service generally it is good and simple of application, and in the 
State service is faithfully, in the municipal service is more or 
less faithfully, observed. But in applying it to the appointments 
of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses a special difficulty occurs, 
inasmuch as teaching—let who will deny it—is an essentially 
religious act. Giving lessons in arithmetic or cookery may not 
in itself be such, but teaching in the sense of having the entire 
charge and control of the children during the substantial part of 
the week, for the formation of their minds and characters, most 
certainly is. All indeed who care about religion acknowledge 
this. In a former article we quoted the words of a Welsh 
Calvinist Methodist, a determined advocate of undenominational 
religious teaching in the schools, who, being asked if he would 
allow that kind of religious teaching to be given to his own 
children, in a public elementary school, by a Roman Catholic, 
replied promptly, “ Most certainly not.” It was an inconsistent 
but not an unnatural reply. We may be sure that if any local 
authority were to nominate Catholic teachers to a school 
frequented mainly by Nonconformist children, their parents 
would vehemently resent it; though we may be equally sure, 
from our experience of their ways, that a Nonconformist local 
authority would in many places see no difficulty in appointing 
Nonconformist teachers to a school mainly frequented by 
Catholic children. Nor does the Bill before us oppose any 
effectual barrier to the possibility of their acting thus. It 
forbids them, perhaps, to take sect or creed openly into account 
in their appointments, but it does nothing to prevent them from 
ascertaining by indirect means what is the creed or sect of the 
candidate, nothing certainly to check the too prevalent custom 
among Nonconformist Committee-men of writing confidential 
letters of inquiry concerning the religion of candidates, and 
then rejecting them in reality on the ground of religion, though 
overtly on the ground of insufficient qualifications, absolute or 
relative. Thus the Bill fails to give, as regards appointments 
of teachers, what as regards attendance at religious teaching 
Mr. Birrell called “an effective conscience clause ;” and for the 
want of it the Bill if passed is too likely to become, though 
nominally an Act for the abolition of sectarian tests, virtually 
an Act for the imposition of such tests. On the other hand, 
inasmuch as in the country there are schools in which the 
children are predominantly of this creed or the other, and in the 
market there are teachers of different creeds more or less in 
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the same proportion, it is possible, by the simple expedient of 
putting the square pegs into the square holes and the round 
pegs into the round holes, to attain to an arrangement which in 
a true practical sense does conform to the principle of “no 
sectarian tests.” Is it then so unreasonable to interpret the 
mandate of the electorate as one that can be best obeyed by 
securing an arrangement like this latter, rather than by intro- 
ducing one which corresponds more to the letter than to what 
we may assume to be the spirit of what was formally demanded ? 


It is in its bearings on the maintenance of educational peace 
that we have been considering the Bill so far. For the reasons 
given we cannot think that, however much it may be amended, 
it can conduce to that end or do otherwise than impede it, and 
for insufficient causes. Still, the Bill is now through its Second 
Reading, and the practical question is whether and by what 
amendments it can be rendered less threatening to the existence 
of'our schools. And here it is satisfactory to know from the 
debate on the Second Reading that we have some grounds for 
hope that the Government will accede to our desires. We may 
repeat what we have said already in a former article, but what 
in the din and confusion of the controversy is sometimes 
forgotten by the defenders of our schools. The Bill in its 
present initial form does provide by Clauses IV. and V. for our 
three wants, Catholic schools, and Catholic teaching, given by 
Catholic teachers in easy relation with the Catholic authorities ; 
as likewise for the establishment of new Catholic schools in new 
neighbourhoods. It goes on the supposition that the mass 
of our schools would come under the conditions to which these 
clauses are applicable; and that the local authorities could 
be trusted to show a little sweet reasonableness, and appoint 
to schools thus composed only such teachers as would be 
acceptable ; to apply in fact the principle of non-sectarian tests 
on the rational system of putting the pegs into the holes that 
would suit them. And, the Government taking this estimate of 
the character of the local authorities, it is quite intelligible how 
Mr. Birrell could say, in his reply to the Jewish deputation, and 
again in his speech on the Second Reading : 


The intention was that in these four-fifths schools after their 
character has been determined and ascertained in a public inquiry, 
which is compulsory, although the machinery may come out different 
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from that which it now is, the result is intended to be the same with 
regard to the religious teaching which goes on and the teachers that 
give it. 

We might, too, feel ourselves this confidence in the local 
authorities, if we did not know how widespread and deter- 
mined is the bigotry and prejudice we shall have to encounter 
in the localities ; know of the jobbery which extensively prevails, 
and causes appointments to be given rather on the score of 
relationship to the appointing authorities than on the score of 
merit or fitness; know, too, of the parsimony such people are 
wont to exhibit in dealing with unpopular interests, a parsimony 
which often contrasts strangely with the extravagance they 
exhibit in other departments. It is in view of such facts as these 
that we find inadequate the provisions made for us in the Bill, 
but we are assured that the Government is ready and anxious to 
make them adequate, by accepting such amendments as may 
be found necessary to secure that we really get the benefits 
intended for us. 

To this end there must be directed such amendments on 
our behalf as will be brought forward in Committee, and this 
is, in fact, what the Catholic M.P.’s have aimed at in the 
amendments already entered. 

In regard to Clause IV. they propose, that in the case of 
the schools specified, the local authorities “shall,” instead of 
“may,” grant extended facilities when they are demanded by 
the parents of the requisite number of children; that the 
schools entitled to these facilities may be in rural as well as 
urban districts ; that the requisite number of children in whose 
name these facilities are demanded should be three-fourths rather 
than four-fifths; that in the case of such schools a committee 
of four persons may be elected by the parents, without whose 
concurrence no teacher shall be appointed to the school ; that 
the local authority “shall,” not “may,” allow the teachers of 
the staff to give the religious lessons; and when extended 
facilities have been granted it shall not be lawful to recall them 
“till after the expiring of five years.” 

In regard to Clause V., the Clause intended to provide for 
the future by allowing new schools to be taken on by the local 
authorities and granted extended facilities, an amendment has 
been entered the nature of which is not so easy to understand. 
It contemplates the case of new schools being built in new 
neighbourhoods in the hope that eventually they may be taken 
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on as transferred voluntary schools ; and renders it possible for 
them to come under a provisional arrangement with the local 
authorities for extended facilities, so as to allow for a trial to 
see if they can establish a claim to be taken on definitively. 

As regards Clause VI., which enacts that during the 
time assigned to religious instruction attendance shall not be 
compulsory, it is proposed that this Clause be struck out; in 
other words, that attendance during that time shall be 
compulsory. 

Clauses X. (which enables the local authority to take, if it 
should need it, without rent, the use of any school not 
transferred by its owners, for the whole of the year 1908), and 
XI. (which forbids the closing of any existing Voluntary 
School during the interval between the passing of the Act and 
January 1, 1907), it is proposed to strike out. 

These are the modifications of the Bill so far as it bears on 
Elementary Schools, which have been set down by the Catholic 
Members up to date. The expediency of eliminating Clause VI. 
seems to us open to question. Doubtless in schools where 
proper provision is made for religious teaching acceptable to 
all the children it is a help to have attendance compulsory ; 
but with a little effort we might hope to get voluntary attendance 
from our own children where Catholic teaching is provided, 
and on the other hand we should all wish them to be free 
to absent themselves when any Protestant teaching is 
going on. The other Catholic amendments, if carried, would 
obviously improve the Bill a good deal and help to make it 
more tolerable. At the same time they require to be supple- 
mented. There is, for instance, nothing in them to stay the 
process of “swamping” which unless checked by some statutory 
provision is morally certain to destroy the four-fifths majority 
in a number of cases, in fact in practically every case where the 
Catholic school-buildings transferred are better in character 
or more conveniently situated than others in the district. Nor 
is there anything so far proposed which would prevent the 
local authorities from picking and choosing ; taking over just 
those schools which they coveted and could withdraw from the 
scope of Clause IV. by a little encouragement given to the 
swamping process: and refusing to take over schools apart from 
which they could complete their supply, by distributing the 
Catholic children among their provided schools. But probably 
it is intended to meet these points by further amendments still 


to come. 
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on 


We may set down these amendments, but our only hope 
of carrying them is in the assurances of Ministers that they 
mean the Facilities Clauses to be real not illusory, and that 
they are ready to accept amendments needed to secure their 
being such. It is well, however, to take note of the antagonistic 
amendments that are set down, and of their character and 
tendency. Of course the extinction altogether of Clauses IV. 
and V. is proposed, and there will be a fierce fight -over this. 
But some other amendments set down by our opponents ought 
by no means to be overlooked. Such are the amendments 
of Mr. Mansfield and Mr. Levy to Clause II., the effect 
of which, if carried, would be to make it impossible for 
owners, after transference on whatever conditions, to recover 
possession of their buildings. For these amendments stipulate 
that costs incurred by the local authority in repairs or enlarge- 
ments, &c., shall be recoverable from the owners if they should 
wish at any time to terminate the transfer. Such again is 
Dr. Macnamara’s amendment proposing that when owners 
have refused to transfer a school, they shall be bound to 
compensate all its teachers for any loss they may sustain, and 
this on a scale commensurate with that imposed on local 
authorities by the Local Government Act, 1888, section 120. 
Of course, if compelled by the unreasonableness of a local 
authority to refuse to transfer, we should wish to mitigate to 
the utmost of our power the hardship caused to the teachers. 
But the purpose of the amendment is to make transfers 
practically compulsory, however inadequate be the terms 
offered to the trustees. One other antagonistic amendment is 
worthy of special notice. Mr. Edward Dunn proposes, under 
Clause 1V., that where and while extended facilities are granted, 
the owners shall not receive the rent agreed upon at the time 
of transfer, and, on the other hand, shall pay the costs of all 
repairs that may be required. This as it stands would be 
intolerable, for the owners would still be left under the obli- 
gation of paying for the religious instruction, and besides would 
have no control over the nature of. repairs or enlargements 
which, though at their expense, would be ordered by the local 
authority. Still, the amendment enshrines a principle which is 
well worthy of consideration. If we are to obtain and keep 
our extended facilities, it would seem desirable for the con- 
ditions under which we hold them to be such that the local 
authorities will find their pecuniary interest in continuing 
them. 
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Presumably, it will be some weeks before the Second Part 
of the Bill comes on for discussion in Committee, but it is high 
time that its provisions should receive more attention than they 
have received hitherto from the various sections of the nation, 
secular as well as religious, whose interests they threaten. 
Some few indeed have already adverted to their character. We 
ourselves in the former article pointed out how sweeping is their 
range, and how deadly their significance. Since then we have 
reason to know that legal opinions endorse what we said, and 
a leaflet has been distributed in which Mr. Augustine Watts 
takes and expounds the same view—though somewhat unhappily 
he gives away as trusts what their owners would certainly deny 
to have that character. In the Second Reading debate, too, 
Mr. Wyndham dwelt on the subject at some length, and 
emphasized its import for the denominational endowments, 
though even he failed to see, or at least to show, how many 
other interests are threatened. The Government in its reply 
showed a quite extraordinary reticence, seeing that Part II. is 
an integral portion of their Bill, and altogether disparate in its 
subject-matter from Part I. They offered indeed some reassur- 
ances which we are glad to have, but what is the most surprising 
thing of all, in the scanty references which they did make to 
Part II., they conveyed the impression that they could not have 
read it very carefully. Thus Mr. Lough stated that the object 
was “to make endowments available for the ends for which 
they were intended,” and Sir Henry Fowler instanced that 
there were many endowments originally intended for elemen- 
tary education but now misapplied to secondary education, 
whilst Mr. Bryce assured us that the provisions of Part II. 
“were not intended in any way to interfere with modern 
endowments of a distinctly denominational character.” Yet 
the Bill distinctly states its object to be, not—as (in regard 
to all but very ancient and obsolete endowments) has been 
the object of all previous legislation and practice—to compel 
trustees to fulfil their trusts, but to enable the Education Office 
to alienate educational endowments from their original purpose. 
It distinctly states that, in point of age, all educational endow- 
ments come under its purview save such as are less than thirty 
years old; it distinctly states that in point of character the 
only educational endowments unaffected are to be University 
Colleges and seven particular public schools ; and it distinctly 
states that the endowments in question are those which, by the 
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terms of their original trusts, are for the use of beneficiaries of 
a “particular area,” or “class of person,” or “class of life,” or 
religious denomination. 

Probably what the Ministers just mentioned wished to 
signify by their words was, that the Government had no 
present intention to use the ample powers they are taking 
to the prejudice of any modern denominational endowment. 
But though this reassurance is some consolation to this 
particular class of trustees and beneficiaries, it still leaves them 
in serious anxiety. If the powers are taken the intention must 
be that they shall be used some day either by the present 
Government, or some other which may be still more drastic 
in its administration. And meanwhile it is a fearful hardship 
to have to use one’s endowments, created for one’s benefit, on 
mere sufferance which can be terminated at any moment. 
There was a time when, as a consequence of the undiscerning 
adherence of certain Bishops to a heterodox formulary, the 
orthodox world woke up one morning and found itself 
Arian. If this Bill passes, without the various interests 
affected, secular as well as religious, awaking from their 
present torpor, and without a most radical alteration of its 
Second Part, England will wake up some morning and, at least 
as regards its educational endowments, find itself Russia. Even 
as in Russia those who hold property of any kind hold it “at 
the mercy of the Czar,” so in England trustees and beneficiaries 
of educational endowments will hold this class of property only 
“at the mercy of the Education Office.” Moreover, quite apart 
from the particular cases in which, in virtue of the powers 
conferred, the Education Office thinks fit to make schemes for 
the diversion of any Trust-funds from their original purpose, all 
trustees whatever of Educational Endowments will, apparently, 
from the moment of the passing of the Act, be obliged to send 
in their accounts annually to the Education Office, and be for- 
bidden to build or sell, or borrow or lend, without its consent. 
Life will not be worth living for them in a strait jacket like this. 

One word in conclusion. Except in so far as in the first 
part of this article the survey made of the present situation was 
general, nothing has as yet been said about our relation to the 
Anglican opposition to the Bill in its present form. Perhaps, as 
we are so constantly misunderstood, it may be useful to state 
again what this relation is. On the one side we are told that, 
as fellow-victims, we ought to make common cause with 
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them in all respects, nor take any concession for ourselves 
which would not be equally available for them. And on 
the other side we are told that, if we connect ourselves 
in any way with them, we shall render ourselves suspect of 
having political rather than religious ends in view, and cannot 
hope to have our peculiar needs considered. But whatever 
is to be our consequent fate, our pathway is determined for us 
by the nature of our needs and by that principle of equity which 
bids us do to others as we would that they should do to us, 
As for the suggestion that our ends in this matter are political, 
no charge could be more unfounded. The Archbishop has on 
several public occasions during the last two years repudiated 
the idea of connecting the Church’s action with that of any 
political party. Thus at the Albert Hall, he said: “The 
Catholic Church now stands opposed to His Majesty’s Ministers 
only because they fail to safeguard our Catholic schools. It is 
not the concern of the Catholic Church to intervene in any 
other matter.” That in these words his Grace expressed the 
unanimous feeling of his audience, and of the Catholic body 
throughout the land, was manifest not only in the applause with 
which the statement was welcomed, but in the impressive union 
on the same platform and throughout the country, of multitudes 
of Catholics who could be brought to act together on few if any 
political programmes. Nor, as regards our attitude towards 
Anglicans, and, for the matter of that, towards any others 
whatever who may feel themselves aggrieved by this or any 
other Education Bill, could any attitude be more defined or 
more sound than that which his Grace formulated for us last 
September at the Blackburn Conference? We have not his 
exact words before us at the moment, but they were to this 
effect. We claim for ourselves schools where our children can 
be under teachers of their own faith, and be trained in their own 
faith, in a congenial atmosphere. What we claim for ourselves 
we must in equity claim for others who make the like demand. 
But if they should cease to make it, and grow satisfied with some 
compromise inconsistent with the above principles, we ourselves 
shall go on alone, claiming for ourselves what is vital for the 
maintenance of our children’s faith. 

Moreover, as for identifying our cause with that of the 
Anglicans, the two causes differ too much in character. Our objec- 
tion to the so-called undenominational school is on two scores, on 
the score of the religious syllabus which is essentially Protestant 
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not Catholic, and on the score of the teacher, who need not be 
Catholic and may be of any religion or no religion. On the 
score of the syllabus the Anglicans are so perplexingly uncertain 
that it would be impossible for others to work with them. As 
Sir Henry Fowler pointed out, even the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury himself has declared that (undenominational) “instruction 
lays the foundation upon which the ampler teaching of the 
Christian faith can be securely built.” For those who take up 
a position like that it is surely very hard to resist the contention 
that schools in which this foundation is laid are not unsuitable 
for Church children. That is, on the score of the syllabus. We 
speak here only for ourselves personally, but it does seem to 
us that on the score of the teacher Anglicans have a very 
real case against the Bill in its present unamended state. True, 
here also they weaken their case by the conflicting utterances of 
their spokesmen. But it does seem to us that, if any class of 
Christians, whether Catholics, Anglicans, or Nonconformists, 
demand that their children shall be confided by the State, during 
the substantial part of five days of the week, to such teachers 
only as they can feel confidence in as being earnest practical 
Christians of their own way of thinking, they have a right to 
be considered. Men who are not themselves religious—men of 
the world, as they are wont to be called—may fail to see this, but 
we may conclude by quoting some recent words, in the Sfectator, 
of a venerable Nonconformist minister who has the regard of 
many others besides those of his own communion, and who 
after his long personal experience in the care of a training 
college can speak from a practical knowledge of the subject. 


I have [he said] reluctantly come to the conclusion that the effect 
of the Bill, if it should become law, will be greatly to lower, if not to 
nullify, the responsibilities, and therefore the character, of the teacher 
as a moral guide and personal influence, and the trainer of his (or her) 
pupils, and to secularize the Training Colleges. The public elementary 
teacher is of vital importance to the “body politic,” to the “ masses” 
of our English nation, in proportion to the moralizing, the ennobling, 
in a word, to the Christianizing, influence which he exerts over his 
scholars. No mere scholarship or cleverness will enable our national 
teachers to train the children of the community into a truly Christian 
nation. The teacher must himself be a trained, true-hearted, modest, 
but sincere and settled Christian, neither bigoted nor wavering, neither 
sectarian nor half-hearted. 

In order to produce such teachers, mere professional lectures 
and instructions, however luminous and interesting, and though 
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illustrated and supplemented by appropriate practice, are not suffi- 
cient. There must be in the Training Colleges a vital atmosphere, 
a persuasive and infectious moral tone and influence, a discipline 
of self-control and generous sympathy, which no mere professional 
lectures, no merely intellectual influence, can produce. There must, 
in brief, be a Christien spirit. Without an atmosphere of faith in 
the Divine power and presence, through which the appropriate 
elements of character are touched and quickened into active and 
sympathetic life, teachers whose work and influence will be morally 
elevating cannot be effectively instructed and prepared for the nation’s 
service, and especially for the most necessary work of rudimentary 
training and moral guidance and control for the children of our streets 
and villages. . . . 

But if what I have thus written is the truth, truth confirmed 
by the experience of the Christian world, how can our Teachers’ 
Training Colleges be made independent of moral tests? How 
can candidates for professional education as teachers be admitted 
to Training Colleges merely on the strength of their intellectual 
attainments? I need not pursue this inquiry. To me it seems 
logically evident that the young men or women who aspire to become 
the teachers of the English people must bring evidence of Christian 
faith and character to sustain their intellectual pretensions to enter 
upon a course of training for the work of becoming the nationally 
recognized teachers of the children of the nation. 


This is exactly our contention, except that Dr. Rigg confines 
his to the case of moral and spiritual tests, whilst we feel, both 
for ourselves and for others, that you will never get the value 
of those moral and spiritual tests apart from corresponding 
dogmatic tests—for the two simple reasons that you do not 
find these strong moral and spiritual dispositions save in persons 
who have strong and fixed dogmatic beliefs of one kind or 
another, and that, if these fixed dogmatic beliefs are not those 
of the parents of the children, they will inevitably and quite 
apart from the wish to proselytize on the part of the teacher, 
become instruments in the hands of the teachers for proselytizing 
of one kind or another, to some form of belief or of indif- 
ferentism. We do not wonder, then, that Christians should 
dislike to have their children trained by irreligious or anti- 
religious teachers, that Nonconformists should dislike to have 
theirs trained by Anglican teachers, or Anglicans dislike to 
have theirs trained by Nonconformist teachers—just as we 
Catholics dislike to have ours trained by Protestant teachers. 
And on these lines, not from political motives, but from motives 
of common fairness and justice, we ought to use any influence 
we may have inside or outside Parliament. S. F. S. 
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“WE call for Catholic teachers for our Catholic children, and 
for such a measure of Catholic control as shall efficiently 
safeguard the Catholic teaching, tone, and atmosphere of the 
schools which are to be frequented by Catholic children.” So 
writes the Archbishop of Westminster in The Nineteenth Century 
and After* In the following pages it is argued that the 
measure of Catholic control which is needed for the purpose 
specified by the Archbishop is neither more nor less than the 
management of Catholic schools by Catholic managers, under 
conditions similar to those which prevailed before the passing 
of the Act of 1902. It is in this sense, and not as committing 
any one else to the opinion, that “our demand,” or “our plea” 
is here spoken of. “To my mind,” says Canon Watson in The 
Tablet,? “tt behoves us to be ready with a constructive policy which 
will secure justice for our schools without inflicting any grievance 
on other sections of the community.” The present article is an 
attempt to suggest, in outline, such a “constructive policy.” 


Our plea, on behalf of the elementary schools of this 
country, stated in a form which should be intelligible, and should 
appeal alike to the statesman and to the man in the street, is 
for Fair Play and Freedom. 

1. We want, in the first place, Fair Play. We want our 
fair share—that is to say, our own share—of educational rates 
and taxes for the maintenance of our own schools. This was 
our demand from 1870 to 1902, when it was—in a limited sense 
and under harassing conditions—granted ; and it is our demand 
now. We might justly ask for more than this. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why we should not have our fair 
share—our own share—of public money in the form of building 
grants no less than of grants for maintenance. There is no 





1 May, 1906, p. 723. 
2 May 12th, 1906, p. 735. 
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reason in the nature of things why Catholics should go on 
paying—as they have done during the last thirty-five years—for 
the building of schools which they cannot conscientiously use, 
and thus helping those other schools to compete successfully 
with their own. In the words of the Archbishop of West- 
minster : 

With regard to the provision of elementary schools, let all English- 
men alike stand on an equal footing before the law, and /ef all alike 
have, under reasonable conditions, schools properly built and fully equipped 
at the public cost. 


If we refrain from pressing this equitable claim for building 
grants just now, we do so under protest, and only because the 
present does not appear to be a propitious moment for pressing 
it. But we cannot forget that the claim is a rightful one. 

No one will charge the Government of the German Empire 
with a bias towards Catholicism, or with an undue partiality for 
Catholic institutions. Yet in Germany building grants are 
available for Catholic no less than for Protestant schools.2, And 
although we believe the most satisfactory arrangement to be 
that a// elementary schools should be provided and equipped at 
the public cost, yet, so long as we are under the necessity of 
building our own schools, we can only point out that if 
Nonconformists, in any part of the country, imagine themselves 
to have an educational grievance while we (as they suppose) 
have none, they should hasten to equalize the conditions of the 
problem by building schools of their own at their own expense. 

2. We want, in the second place, Freedom. The freedom 
which we want is the liberty to manage our own schools, 
subject, of course, to reasonable tests of efficiency. And we 
want this because unless the effective administrative control 
of our schools is in our own hands, there can be no adequate 
guarantee for the thoroughly Catholic tone and atmosphere of 
our schools. Religion is, for us, no affair of Sundays, or of 
“come, if you please, at 9 a.m.” on week-days, but an influence 
which pervades, or should pervade, every hour of every day in 
the week. And this ideal can be realized only when the 
teacher, who represents the parent and not the ratepayer, is 
not only a Catholic, but is and is known to be immediately 
responsible to Catholic managers, who represent the authority 
of the Church. But even apart from this, unless the appoint- 


1 Pastoral Letter, in The Tablet, March 3rd, 1906, p. 352. 
2 Goodier, Side-Lights from the Continent on the Education Question, pp. 7, seq. 
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ment—and dismissal—of our teachers rests with us, subject to 
reasonable facilities for appeal, there is no adequate security 
for the efficiency of the religious teaching itself. For the 
teaching, to be efficient, must be given by the ordinary staff of 
the school ; and of their qualifications to teach Catholic doctrine 
the authorities of the Catholic Church—not the L.E.A.—are the 
sole competent judges. 

To quote, once more, the words of the Archbishop of 
Westminster : 


Only those who are representatives of the Catholic Church can 
give to Catholic parents the assurance which they need and rightly 
ask, that the teachers to whom they entrust their children are Catholics, 
not merely in name, but in deed, and that their teaching and influence 
are in accordance with the principles of the Catholic Church. No 
non-Catholic, however well-intentioned ; no public authorities, however 
well-disposed, are competent to pronounce a satisfying judgment on 
this matter, which is essentially beyond their purview." 


Our opponents cry: “No religious tests for teachers!” 
But why not? There are arithmetical tests for teachers of 
arithmetic, and literary tests for teachers of literature; why 
not religious tests for teachers of religion? For those who do 
not choose to submit to religious tests, or who could only 
satisfy a Nonconformist test, there are openings in undenomi- 
national schools; and there will be abundant openings in 
Nonconformist schools as soon as the conscience of the 
Nonconformist prompts him to build his own schools, as we 
have built ours, at his own expense. 

And yet again, unless the financial control of our schools be 
restored to us, the condition of our smaller schools must needs 
be precarious, and the prospects of obtaining official recognition 
of new Catholic schools will be reduced to a minimum. For 
the L.E.A. will naturally regard all schools alike from a purely 
economic point of view; and from a purely economic point of 
view there is much to be said against the maintenance and 
recognition of relatively small schools, and in favour of their 
amalgamation with larger institutions. But if the financial 
administration of our schools be restored to us, and if all grants 
from rates and taxes be computed on a capitation basis, no one 
will be able to complain that the maintenance of any of our 
schools imposes an additional burden on the ratepayer ; and it 
will rest with us to make good any deficiency arising from the 

1 The Tablet, loc. cit. p. 351. 
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circumstance that the cost fer Aead of maintenance is higher in 
a small than in a large school. To this extent we must suffer 
(at least in certain localities) from the fact that we are in 
a minority. And this burden we are quite ready to undertake. 
But we are not prepared—merely because we are a minority— 
to submit tamely to the suppression of our smaller schools, or to 
the refusal to recognize such new schools as we may build in 
the future. 

3. We demand this freedom of management, subject—as has 
been said—to reasonable tests of efficiency. We are constantly 
being told that all expenditure of public money involves, or 
should involve, the exercise of public control. Now that all 
expenditure of public money should involve some measure of 
public control is perfectly true, and even obvious. But what 
measure of public control is necessary or desirable under 
particular circumstances depends on the circumstances. Every 
one is, or should be, aware that millions of public money are 
spent yearly on contracts with private firms; and that, in the 
case of sums thus spent the public quite adequately exercises 
its control by saying what it wants and seeing that it gets it. 
Beyond this, in such cases, public control does not go. No one 
proposes that the Admiralty or the War Office should appoint 
the foreman or the artificers in the yards or sheds of Messrs. 
Thorneycroft or Messrs. Vickers and Maxim, or that they 
should limit the wages of those who are employed by these 
firms, or that in other ways they should undertake the 
administrative control of their works.” 

Moreover, while it is true that, looked at from one point of 
view, all grants from rates and taxes are grants of public money, 
it is no less true that, looked at from another point of view, 
such grants, in so far as they fall to us, are only the allocation 
of Catholic money to Catholics. It will be said, of course, and 

1 It has been suggested, notably by Mr. W. D. Gainsford, that a scheme for the 
** allocation ” of Catholic rates to Catholic schools would render the position of these 
schools more secure than a system of grants computed on a “capitation” basis. 
And if a really workable and equitable scheme of allocation could be devised, it 
ought—one would think—to be welcome to all parties concerned. It has seemed 
advisable, however, not to complicate the main issue by a discussion of this point. 
For the purpose of the present argument, grants computed on a capitation basis are 
regarded as equivalent—or approximately equivalent—to an allocation of Catholic 
rates and taxes to Catholic schools. 

2 “* We are,” says a correspondent of Zhe Zadlet (May 12th, 1906, p. 730), ‘in the 
position of a private firm contracting for public work ; and we have as much right 


to control our own premises and workpeople as have other private firms under similar 
conditions, Let us continue to be a private firm.” 
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has been said, that it is as citizens, and not as Catholics, that 
we pay our rates and taxes. But this statement, so far as it 
refers to that portion of our rates and taxes which is devoted to 
education, cannot be maintained. If regard be had, as it should 
be had, to our zztentions and to our rights, we pay our school rate 
and our education taxes not simply as cétésens but as Catholic 
citizens. For it is as Catholic citizens that we intend—and 
rightfully intend—our children to be brought up. The Non- 
conformist with a conscience loudly declares that he does not 
want to pay, and that he will not pay, for Catholic education 
as such. This the Catholic (who has also a conscience) fully 
recognizes. He does not want a penny of Nonconformist 
money for this purpose; though he cannot forget that the 
Nonconformist has spent a good many of zs pennies for the 
building of schools which suit the consciences of Nonconformists. 
The Catholic wants zs own money, his own share of the public 
funds (to which he contributes like any one else), for Ais own 
schools. In so far as the funds are “ public” funds, expended on 
a purpose common to all alike, viz., that of secular instruction, 
their expenditure must be subject to a reasonable measure of 
public control. But in so far as the funds (or our share of them) 
are also “Catholic” funds, their expenditure should be subject 
to a reasonable measure of Catholic control. And the only 
workable scheme by which these two measures can be adjusted 
is, in substance, that which prevailed previously to the Act of 
1902, when public control was exercised by means of the Code 
and Inspection, while the administrative control was in the 
hands of Catholic managers. 


It cannot be too often repeated that “ public control,” in any 
reasonable sense of the term, is not convertible with “ adminis- 
trative control by the L.E.A.;” and it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the dangers of the latter. We have only too much 
reason to fear lest it should turn out that @ school leased is a 
school lost; once leased, lost forever. 

Once hand over our schools for a rent and they become public 
property in the fullest sense [or at least for all practical purposes], and 
we shall be without argument against the unassailable claims of the 
public to appoint our teachers, shut out our nuns, and forbid our 
religious instruction. It is a strong temptation, this luring offer to rid 
us of our financial burdens. 3ut our schools are not ours as a 
commercial trust, but as a religious responsibility. To sell them is to 
buy gold too dear, and barter our birthright for a mess of pottage.! 

1 “© A,H. V.” in Zhe Tadlet, loc. cit. 
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And here too we may learn a lesson from Germany. A 
recent writer on the subject has said : 


The [German] Empire maintains herself to be a Christian Empire ; 
and, that she may be consistent with her principle, she has logically 
decided to support Christianity, wherever and under whatever form 
it may be found to be flourishing among her subjects. Thus for 
Catholics, as for others, she has decided, and has found the way to 
accomplish her design, to support Catholic schools for Catholic 
children ; to provide them with Catholic teachers, trained in Catholic 
training centres, which likewise she supports ; to secure that they are 
taught Catholic doctrine, during school hours, by a competent Catholic 
instructor, if possible by a Catholic priest; and to put the immediate 
administration of their teaching [#¢, the administrative control of 
Catholic schools] in the hands of the Catholic Church herself. Hence 
what is assumed by many in England to be an impossibility, in 
Germany is an accomplished fact, what with us is decried as a misuse 
of public money, with them is found to be but even-handed justice ; 
what with us is declared to be intolerable, and the source of endless 
bickerings, in Germany has been found to be the solution of disputes, 
the source of an internal peace and prosperity, the like of which has 
not been known since the days of the Great Reformation.! 


As Cardinal Vaughan wrote, in 1882: 


If the Government may tax the whole people for education, the 
whole people have a right to share in the beneficial use of such 
taxation. An education rate raised from the whole people ought to 
be returned to the whole people, in a form or in forms of education 
of which all may partake. Jf any one form of education can be found, 
in which all the people are content to share, let it be adopted; if no one 
such form be possible, let there be as many varieties of form as can with 
reason be admitted. No one form of religious education would satisfy 
Catholics, Anglicans, Nonconformists, and unbelievers. . . . Therefore, 
if no one form can be found to satisfy all, many and various forms of 
education ought to be equally admitted, and equally allowed to stand 
on the same ground before the law.” 


The difficulty which has been raised on the ground that the 
principle of “concurrent endowment” (or its equivalent) would 
lead to the indefinite multiplication of sectarian schools, is a 
difficulty which exists only in the imagination of people who 
are ill-acquainted with the practical conditions of the educational 
problem. For Nonconformists of every colour and shade have 

1 Goodier, Side-Lights, &c., p. 11. 

2 Quoted by the Archbishop of Westminster; Ze Zadlet, March 3rd, pp. 351, 
352 (italics ours). 
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assured us, with no uncertain voice, that undenominational 
religious instruction, at least on week-days, is precisely what 
suits the Nonconformist conscience. And a large proportion of 
Anglicans would seem to be of the same mind. Hence four 
classes of schools are alone needed, viz., Jewish for the Jews, 
Catholic for Catholics, Anglican for some Anglicans, and un- 
denominational (with a conscience clause in favour of secularists) 
for Nonconformists and such Anglicans as believe undenomina- 
tional religious instruction to be good enough for week-days. 
This four-fold division is, to say the least, simpler and more 
logical than the strange classification of schools under 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill. 

4. It only remains to add one or two considerations which 
should commend our plea for “fair play and freedom” to the 
favourable consideration of liberal statesmen, as distinct from 
party politicians. 

(a) The purpose of education, in so far as the civil govern- 
ment is concerned with it, is to produce good citizens. And it 
is not only true but obvious that good Catholics are more likely 
to make good citizens than bad or indifferent Catholics. Asa 
matter of expediency, then, a statesman might be expected to 
favour a scheme which assures to the Catholic body the fullest 
measure of liberty in training its own members which is con- 
sistent with the efficient safeguarding of public interests. 

(6) It is, moreover, in accordance with the soundest and most 
approved liberal principles that the rights of minorities should 
be sedulously guarded. It is possible, of course, for a parlia- 
mentary majority to impose its will upon the entire people by 
sheer force of numbers. But this would be tyrannical—not 
liberal—government. To disregard the equitable claims of any 
minority whatsoever is to sow the seeds of righteous discontent 
and disaffection in the body politic, a proceeding which is 
always fraught with danger, and never more so than when 
conscience and religious conviction are disregarded. 


Let them take heed [says the Archbishop of Westminster], and be 
warned by the past. A powerful party has been exposed to obloquy 
and disaster because it was thought by some to violate conscientious 
claims. We Catholics have no quarrel with any political party; we 
desire none. If a quarrel comes, it will be because it has been forced 
upon us. But if our claims are disregarded, if our appeal for considera- 
tion is set aside, let no one imagine that a final settlement has been 
reached. We shall be bound in conscience to use to the uttermost 
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every legitimate means of resistance which we possess. We shall cry 
out unceasingly against the injustice which has been committed. And 
most assuredly a day will come, when the eternal principles of justice 
will rise up, and overthrow, and destroy, those who disregard them 
now, and who venture to ride roughshod over the conscientious 
convictions of those who regard definite religious teaching as an 
essential part of education.! 


(c) Lastly, it is in accordance with sound liberal principles 
that the interference of the civil government with individual 
and voluntary initiative and enterprise should be reduced to 
a minimum, not enlarged to a maximum. 

Where there is in the State a homogeneous minority, both able to 
manage and desirous of managing its own affairs in a matter which 
(to say the least) does not adversely affect the rights and interests of 
the majority, it is nothing short of tyranny and injustice, and is 
altogether contrary to sound liberal principles, to curtail and hamper 
the liberties of that minority.? 


And, as J. S. Mill said long ago, with special reference to the 
particular matter in hand, it is the business of the State to see 
that every child receives a good education, and to second—but 
by no means to hinder or supplant—such voluntary agencies as 
may be engaged in the work of education.’ 


Once more, then, our plea is for fair play and freedom, 


neither more nor less. 
ie Bs 


1 The Tadlet, loc. cit. p. 352. 
2 Our Schools (a pamphlet privately printed at Darlington, 1906), p. 6. 
% Mill, On Liberty (People’s Edition), pp. 62, 63. 











Extracts from the Papers of a Pariah. 


[The standpoint from which these papers are written is of one who, 
while not yet a Catholic, prefers to judge of the Church by his own 
observation and the reports of her friends, rather than by prejudice and 
the accusations of her enemies. ] 


VII. 
HOLY WEEK. 

IT is Easter morning as I write this in my garden, and 
attempt to sum up my impressions of last week. Yet I know 
even as I begin that it is useless. What I can write down bears 
about as much relation to what I experienced as a child’s 
scratching on a slate to, let us say, the sunrise burning over the 
sea. However, I cannot rest till I have made my scratches, and 
tried to embody in words what even my soul itself could only 
dimly apprehend. Even as I put down these words I am aware 
that the light is coarsening. And it is really a serious reflection 
that even all that my stupid dulness could perceive is only as 
a shadow of a shadow of what the Church was trying to 


show me. 


Tenebrae. 

Well; I have been witnessing a four days’ drama of the 
most appalling kind. To be plain with myself. It has been 
nothing else than the tragedy of the murder of God ; and that 
interwrought with the most bewildering pangs and motives 
and overshot with gleams of love and pity. All kinds of 
personages have been moving on the stage, clever, shallow 
souls, lovers, foes, simple, passionate, stupid, fiery-eyed, self- 
seeking, imperceptive—why pile up epithets ?—in short, the 
entire human race. And in the midst God has been walking, 
dumb, with gestures that would speak if they could, lifting His 
Hands in useless explanation, in appeal, in agony, dropping 
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them in despair. And beneath the stage, like a Greek chorus, 
have crowded the saints and sages of all time, chanting 
comment and interpretation, running now on to the higher 
platform, now abased in the dust twisting like worms, now 
turning to cry to me, gesticulating what I was too dull to under- 
stand. Or, it has been a shadow-show, with liturgy for the 
sheet, and the Person of God for the light: great confused 
movements have come and gone; and, from behind, groaning 
and singing, death-screams and laughter have continually 
sounded. And at the end the great Mother of us all has 
turned to me, smiling and weeping. “ Well,” she has said to me, 
“you have seen the shadow of the shadow of truth—a little 
coarse daub of reality. What have you to say? Have you 
anything to say ? What do you think of yourself and God now?” 
Where then can I begin? I suppose with Tenebrae. 


Each evening, for three nights, we assembled towards dusk, 
taking our seats in the echoing stone church, and waited, 
looking up at the cold altar and the stone-floored sanctuary: 
There were a few lights here and there, enough to read by, and 
on the right stood a peak of burning candles. There came 
a sound of footsteps, and through the gloom came two priests 
walking slowly, followed by a troop of men and boys; presently 
they were in their places, and after a silence, simple as a country 
show began the play. 

Now I do not propose to talk liturgically, but merely to 
describe my general impressions. 


It seemed to me that each evening, deepening in power 
and pathos each time, a kind of gigantic Figure grew upon 
the dark air before my eyes. I scarcely know who He was: 
sometimes it was simply He whom we call Jesus Christ. Yes, 
I think it was He, really, all the while; but it was not as I had 
always pictured Him to myself, and as the plain Gospel presents 
Him. It was much more than that. I saw emotions, agonies 
and smiles, that I had not suspected. Strange persons, curious 
old prophets, veiled shadows, seemed to hold up lanterns to 
light Him, and to voice what He could not say. Evening by 
evening He stood there, moved from side to side, groaned, 
yearned, expostulated, explained, and suffered; “Save me, 
O God!” He moaned, “the waters are come in even to my 
soul. ...I am become a stranger to my brethren . . . God, 
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help me! Lord, delay not! ... Leave menot! .. .” And when 
words failed Him, His comforters who could not help Him, 
took up His lamentation; telling us that His travail was the 
travail of the world, and pointing us to the City of God itself, 
lying desolate through His woe. Yes, it was Jesus Christ; but 
I had never before understood what it was that He meant 
when He named Himself Son of Man. 

For it was all mankind that stood there in His Person—He 
Himself became sin and ruin Incarnate, He was Penitent as 
well as priest, sinner as well as Saviour,a worm and no man, 
as well as Eternal God. For an hour or two each evening I 
saw Heaven and earth as one thing—glory and shame rushed 
together into one whirling core of agony, despair and hope, 
faith and darkness, love and hate, fused before my eyes. The 
infinite expressed itself finitely, and the finite soared into the 
illimitable—and the pity of all was that the supreme horror was 
enacted in a Heart like my own. The Word became Flesh. The 
infinite sea was compressed into the compass of a single soul. 

Well, well; it is of no use to write like this! But does no 
one understand, any more?... 

What deepened the terror was the extinction of the candles. 
One by one the stars went out, with frightful deliberation, and 
each was like the putting out of an eye, or the slow turn of a 
rack. My heart cried out for a blaze of light, protesting against 
dying in the dark ; but one by one, with long pauses they went 
out. (Did that man in the surplice, I wonder, know what he 
was doing?) There was only one left after a while; but of 
that I shall speak presently. 

Now at times there was a break in that monotonous recital 
of pain. One at a lectern chanted out a comment in a kind of 
wailing melody that rose and fell, as a dying man who has 
been long silent might croon out a tune, very slowly, note by 
note, up and down; and, then, as if the tension would break 
our hearts altogether, there came a gush of lamentable harmony, 
that was like the sudden smell of autumn and the ruddy gleam 
of sunset, penetrating a silent death-chamber. 

“QO Jerusalem! Jerusalem!” sang the boys, “turn to the 
Lord thy God.” That was all. 


Well, well; even at this distance of time, writing as I am 
in the sunlit glory of Easter morning, it seems as if I could not 
bear it. But worse was to come. 
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We were stilled at last, all of us, I think into a kind of 
resignation. It seemed useless to strive. We were driven 
down into the lowest depth, and lay there passive and helpless, 
as Jesus turned. His great eyes upon us out of His drawn, 
sunken Face, lit only by a single flame. There was no more to 
be said. He was there, and we could not help Him. God 
said it was to be so. And then the cruelty waxed tenfold more 
poignant ; for, no sooner had we come to this, and yielded to 
the darkness and misery, than far above us, out of sunlight, 
our great Mother lifted up her voice and_ sang like the 
Cherubim: 

“ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for He hath visited and 
redeemed His people.” 

I think I could have borne anything but that. If I had but 
been left alone, there was nothing that I could not suffer now ; 
but that happy song was as a sword for pain. Is it anything 
for wonder that even as I write these words, my eyes are 
blinded again with tears? Oh! the cruelty of letting the light 
into that pit! Yet, she did so, flooding us with sorrow upon 
sorrow, and shame upon shame; and Jesus Himself sobbed, 
there, before my eyes, with the exquisite torment. Oh! could 
she not leave us with the tears of Jeremias, and the soft 
moaning of David—but that she must mock and pierce us with 
joy? Yet shesangonandon... 

“ And Thou, child, shalt be called the Prophet of the Highest. 
... To give knowledge of salvation unto His people. .. . Through 
the tender mercy of our God, whereby the dayspring from on 
high hath visited us: To give light to them that sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death; to guide our feet into the way of 
peace.” 

There was a sudden silence ; and a voice cried savagely : 

“But the traitor gave them a sign, saying: ‘Whom I shall 
kiss is He, hold Him.’” 

And the second night : 

“They placed above His Head His cause written, Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews.” 

And the third night : 

“Women sitting at the sepulchre lamented, weeping for the 
Lord.” 

Ah! we were back again at the bottom of the pit, plunged 
deep, and hope had died again, and Heaven was closed, and 
Jesus stared at us, streaked with blood, expressionless, blank, 
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and white-faced, rigid and all but dead; and one wailing voice 
began : 

“Christ was made obedient for us unto death, . 
again silence. 

Then a quick, hurried muttering began, as of men in 
desperate fear at the brink of death, hastily, hopelessly, as if 
repeating some charm in despair, on one low, babbling 


” 


and 


note. 

“Have mercy upon me, O God, after thy great goodness,” 
and so through the psalm. Then I saw what I had not noticed, 
and that was that the church was completely dark. There was 
not a glimmer left. I could see the pale line of surplices on 
either side of the wide choir, a great pillar grey against the 
dusk and rising into complete darkness ; the solemn pallor of 
the vaulting. Then, as a voice began from the dark figure 
kneeling on the bare steps, a flicker shone for an instant in the 
apse, and a monstrous shadow moved across it. Again silence 
and complete darkness, then a crash that shook my heart and 
tore a gasp from my lips, echoing round and round like the roar 
of doom; and in the stillness that followed a man came out 
from behind the altar carrying a single candle. That was the 
end—darkness, and one star. 


Il. 


Of the Maundy Mass, the Sepulchre, and the bloodless 
sacrifice of Good Friday, it is even harder to write; for instead 
of one profound emotion there are a thousand ; and I could not 
follow them. It was asa hand dashed across a jubilant harp, and 
of the incoherent murmur there may be a hundred meanings. 
Is it in the sombre bass, or the mellow mid notes, or the ecstatic 
trebles that the secret lies? 


First, then, the Maundy Mass. The altar is ablaze with 
lights and gold and flowers, and from a side chapel comes the 
glow of the expectant tomb. Three priests are there, gorgeous 
and brilliant ; the Mass begins as usual, quietly splendid ; and, 
at the intonation of the G/oréa there is an event, to me, at any 
rate, unexpected, which floods the whole soul with a passion that 
may rise from either torment or bliss. For, as the priest’s voice 
ends, there is a crashing chord from the great organ, and 
a tumult of bells ; and as if a whole heaven of sound had split, 
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the mad riot pours on, moment after moment. The chords melt, 
change, wax in volume; the air is full of the throbbing bass of 
the bourdon, the windy bellowing of the tower, and the shrill 
silver tinkle of the tiny bells gathered from every altar in the 
church, to greet the new-born Eucharist—on and on till the 
heart is torn and vibrating, and the brain exalted with music: 
the three priests sign themselves with the Cross, and there is 
silence. 

When the Mass is over, sung throughout unaccompanied, 
with a kind of quiet joy the procession is formed, and the Body 
of the Lord is borne, wafted along on Pange Lingua, to the 
waiting sepulchre, where It shall lie for a day and a night. The 
walls are decked with flowers, and sheaves of candles stand on 
either side. There It is laid in solemn joy, censed, and left. 

Yet the whole affair is not what it seems. It has an air of 
sorrow beneath the beauty, that rises like the indefinable scent 
of death from a coffin piled high with flowers and walled with 
lights. Oh! yes, the vestments are white and gold, the organ 
peals, the candles flame; but it is no good. It is desperately 
hard to keep up the exultation. The mind assents, as always, 
to the liturgical instinct that rejoices over the inauguration of the 
marriage-supper of the Lamb, but the heart remembers that the 
Meat and Wine upon the board have been made possible only 
by the death of the Lamb whom we love. “Eat and drink,” 
cries Wisdom, “see the wine that I have mingled and the bread 
that I break to you. Lift up your hearts and sing.” But as 
we watch her, her eyes are full of secret pain, and on her lips 
a grievous paleness. 

It is indeed like that First Supper of which the Gospel tells. 
“Now is the Son of Man glorified,” cries Jesus, with shining 
eyes and broken Heart, “and God is glorified in Him... .” 
“And when they had sung an hymn they went forth to the 
mount of Olives.” Singing and praising they went out, 
desperately feigning that all was well; they looked upon the 
Golden Vine in the Temple courts in the glory of the paschal 
moon. ... And there followed the Agony and the Sweat of 
Blood. 

I looked into the church again that afternoon towards sunset, 
and I knew that I was right. There was the chapelle ardente 
before me, one avenue of white flowers and yellow flames, heavy 
and redolent, and in the midst, enthroned, lay Jesus Christ in 
state; not as when He beams through the tabernacle door 
VOL. CVII. MM 
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instinct with life, but with an aspect of dreadful death. His 
guards were two children, come in from the school next door, 
with white veils on their heads; and, as I knelt and looked, 
they presently stood and stretched out their arms cross-wise, to 
remember Him better. So they stood, minute after minute, till 
the slender arms drooped and trembled and rose again resolutely, 
striving to explain in gesture their pity and love. “Come, then, 
at Thy Will, heavenly Physician,” cried Richard the hermit six 
centuries ago, “kindle in my heart a spark of Thy passion, of 
love and of pity, to quicken it with.” 

Yet Jesus was not dead yet. But to this Church who lives 
in eternity, who still greets Mary as she kneels in Nazareth, and 
views the Judge coming even now upon the clouds of heaven— 
this Church to whom time is nothing, to whom space is nothing 
—nothing more than imagined lines on the globe of eternity— 
since she adores the Body of God at one moment in ten thousand 
places—to this Church all things are possible. She buries her 
Lord on Thursday and raises Him on Friday, crucifies Him ten 
minutes later, and sings her Easter Mass while He yet lies in 
the tomb. It is all one to her—Calvary, Bethlehem, Heaven— 
for she “sees God in a point.” 

On Friday, then, the climax comes, and it is as simple as the 
death of a child. 


First, then, I saw three priests in black and white approach 
the altar. There was some reading from a book, a collect or 
two, the singing of the Passion—a long song of mournful 
recitative by various voices; a number of prayers. The peace 
and stability of the Church, a blessing on Christ’s Vicar, the 
Bishop of the diocese, on all clerks, catechumens, and the world, 
comfort for mourners, conversion for heretics, Jews and heathens 
—this was what was asked as we stood on Golgotha. Then 
followed the adoration of the Cross. 

How can I describe that, except by saying that it was the 
simplest thing I have ever seen, as clear and natural as a pool 
of water, and yet as bitter as brine? The crucifix, laid as if for 
tenderness’ sake on a soft cushion, is approached by all who are 
present. I, too, went up—lI, a heretic and outcast—for Jesus 
Christ came to save sinners—and I knelt there, trembling, 
between two boys who seemed to tend that wounded Figure, 
wiping His feet softly after each kiss. And I kissed the smooth 
ivory, too, above the nail . . . and He did not strike me! 
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One thing, too, I saw: an old woman came up the stones on 
her knees, moaning and muttering, wrapped in a shawl; and she 
kissed Him, as a mother might, on His pierced feet, His bruised 
knees, His wounded side. . . . My God! how beautiful that was! 
And all the while there pealed the reproaches. 

“Oh! My people, what have I done to thee? In what 
have I grieved thee? Tell Me! Tell Me! I brought thee 
out of Egypt: and thou hast prepared a cross for thy 
Saviour.” 

Then followed a roar of Greek, strange and barbaric : 


Agios O Theos . . . Agios ischyros .. . Agios athanatos eleison imas. 


So, as in delirium a man talks in a long-forgotten tongue, 
now, when her heart is rent, the Catholic Church drops twenty 
centuries without an effort, and speaks as she spoke underground 
in Rome, and in Paul’s hired house, and in Crete and Alexandria 
and Jerusalem. 

“I planted thee, My lovely vineyard,” moaned the choir, 
“and thou hast been bitter to Me. With vinegar thou didst 
quench My thirst, and with a lance didst pierce the Side of thy 
Saviour. . . . I scourged Egypt for thee; and thou hast given 
Me to scourging. .. . I drowned Pharoah for thy sake, and thou 
hast betrayed Me to the priests. . . . I opened a way for thee 
through the Red Sea, and with a lance thou hast opened My 
Side. . . . I fed thee with manna in the wilderness, and thou 
hast wounded Me with blows and scourgings. .. . I gave thee 
wholesome water from the rock, and thou hast given Me gall 
and vinegar. . . . I gave to thee a royal sceptre, and thou hast 
crowned Me with thorns. . . . Oh! My people, what have I 
done to thee, that thou dost use Me so?” 

Then we went all together to the tomb, and brought out His 
very Body, shouting as we went in terrible glee how the 
banners of the King go forth, glorifying the Cross that we 
made for Him and on which He hangs, praising the Fount of 
Salvation. We laid It upon the altar, censed It in silence, and 
so moved on to the end, in incoherent haste. 

There is no sacrifice on this day, for all is sacrifice. There 
is no need for the Holy Ghost to come down, to make the Body 
of the Son, and touch the Father’s Heart, for to-day all the 
world is Calvary. Yet fragments of the Mass are uttered as by 
a dreaming priest. The Pater noster is sung ; the prayers are 
said, the Host is consumed ; and, in an instant all is over; the 
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black clouds topple over, the gulf is filled, the rending rocks are 
still again; and I—I was asa man who awakes and sees the 


sunlight in his room... . 


HOLY SATURDAY. 


. . . “As when a man awakes and sees the sunlight in his room.” 
This is the secret of Holy Saturday. 

Many years ago I was in Italy, where the air is like water, 
and the water like wine. Morning by morning I awoke to 
the crying of the swifts outside, drawing long icy breaths of 
freshness, seeing the netted sunshine shake on the ceiling from 
the jug of water on the floor, hearing the rustle of the leaves 
below my window. There, in Italy, the morning struck the key 
of the day; the world was alive there, and as good as God 
made it, and everything was in His hand... . 

Now on Holy Saturday the Catholic Church is in just such 
a mood as that. She is as simple as the sunshine, as happy as 
the birds, as melodious as the rustle of branches. But it is 
morning, not noon. Christ is rising, but not yet in mid-heaven ; 
and she springs from her bed of sorrows to make all ready for 
Him. He will be here presently. 

First, then, there must be fire to meet Him with, lights and 
torches, for the garden is yet in tender twilight ; and there must 
be water to wash Him with, to take clean away the smell of the 
tomb, and the aloes, and the myrrh. He being dead, dieth no 
more. Water too, not vinegar, for Him to drink—light again 
and water through which He may be seen and handled by her 
blinder children—for is He not the Light of the World and the 
Water of Life?—light and water once more, that He may 
lighten those that sit in darkness and satisfy those that thirst 
after righteousness. 

So we went down in the early dawn, all together, the priests 
still in purple, leading us to where a brazier burned in the porch. 
From outside blew in the morning breeze, carts rattled over the 
stones, contemptuous strangers eyed us through the door. But 
it did not matter ; we were bent on great affairs. 

First the red coals were blessed, for is not the Church the 
Lady-Mistress of the world ?— all things are hers, for she is 
Christ’s and Christ is God’s. Those coals had been lighted 
from a flint, for God’s Spouse is older than the Stone Age, as 
well as younger than yesterday. God is named by her as the 
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Father of Lights—an exquisite title—and begged to bless this 
fire because He made it and loves it. It is Brother Fire now, as 
that dear child St. Francis called it. He must not rage and 
storm any more; he must burn demurely in lamps, and if he 
dances it must only be piously and on the summit of a candle- 
stick. Then five large gilded things are blest and sprinkled 
with the last drops of holy water. I whispered to a boy to tell 
me what they were—for we were all very homely and happy in 
the porch that morning—and he told me, Incense for the 
Candle. 

Then the deacon took off his purple, and put on instead a 
large white dalmatic, stiff with gold. He took into his hand 
a pole surmounted by three twisted candles and wreathed with 
flowers, and went through into the church. When I came after, 
just behind the others, he was lighting it from the new holy fire. 
Then he straightened it, and there was a flame like a yellow 
flower perched on one of the wicks ; he knelt, and simultaneously 
sang out at the top of his voice: 

Lumen Christi ! 

And the choir roared : 

“ Thanks be to God!” 

Three times he did that, raising his voice a tone or two at 
each repetition. He did not sing it very well; but did that 
matter? For we were going even now with Mary and Salome 
through the scented garden; virgins to meet the Bridegroom, 
lovers to keep tryst with the Beloved; and the three lights 
swayed as we went. 

There was a little going to and fro at the altar, as we of the 
laity—and I, not even of that—stumbled into our seats; and 
when I had regained my composure that deacon was standing 
at a lectern, drawing a long breath, with a little group about 
him attentive and eager. Beyond, not a yard away, stood the 
huge bronze candlestick. 

Then he began to sing .. . 

It was a song such as none but a Christian could ever sing. It 
soared, dropped, quavered, leapt again, laughed, danced, rippled, 
sank, leapt once more, on and on, untiring and undismayed, 
like a stream running clear to the sea. Angels, earth, trumpets, 
Mother Church, all nations and all peoples sang in its singing. 
We, “dearest brothers,” as he named us (and I a heretic!), 
were bidden to join with him—/zm, he said in charming 
parenthesis, who was quite unworthy of being numbered among 
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the Levites,—in imploring God Almighty and Merciful, to 
glorify this wax-candle through Jesus Christ who lives and 
reigns through all ages. We were to lift up our hearts, to thank 
God, because such was fitting. It was He who had paid the 
debt of Adam, and washed us in His Blood. This is the day 
and this the night on which Israel came out of Egypt, and the 
pillar of fire burned through the dark. This is the night of 
supremest grace, for Christ rose in it, burst the bands of death, 
and soared from Hell. O inestimable love of charity! O most 
necessary sin of Adam! O blessed, blessed fault which brought 
down such a Redeemer! O more than blessed night! For 
this is the night that is clear as the day. This is the night 
that banishes darkness, washes sins, gives innocence to the foul, 
and joy to the unhappy—that puts hatred to flight, brings 
peace to the birth, and all things in subjection to Jesus 
Christ ! 

Have you ever heard such a song as this?—such a wealth 
of divine contradiction, delirious paradox, and _ childlike 
wisdom ? 

Presently, after fixing the five incense grains into the soft 
wholesome wax-candle—(it was at least twelve feet high, by-the- 
way )—he was off again in his song, beseeching God this time to 
receive this evening sacrifice, prepared from the labour of bees 
by the pains of Holy Church. Then he lit the candle, and it 
was lifted to its place high above all heads, while he drew a 
lesson or two from its composition. Then as boys dispersed 
in all directions, each with a taper tipped with holy fire, to 
light every lamp in the place, the deacon settled down again 
indefatigably in his praises of this holy night, and in his 
entreaties that God would hear his singing, and see the burning 
candle, and bless every one in the world, clergymen, people, 
and Pope. And so he ended; and I, in my stiff pew, smiled 
all over my face with sheer joy and love. 

I thought a great deal about it all as I sat down for the 
next three quarters of an hour while the interminable prophecies 
were read. I had meant to attend to them; but I was far too 
much moved. Of course I had read about these ceremonies, 
but I had never seen them before, nor heard that amazing 
song. .. . I wonder if any one will think me irreverent in my 
thoughts. They will be wrong if they do,'for I am as sure as 
I can be, that this is more or less what the Catholic Church 
meant me to think. She wished me to be as happy as a child 
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—happy because Jesus Christ was risen; and because she was 
happy. . . . Well, well; I must get on. 

The blessing of the water was as joyous as the blessing of 
the fire. 

We all went down to the font, singing that as the hunted 
hart pants after waterbrooks, so panted our souls after God. 
We were thirsty for God, we said, for tears had been our only 
drink. Then we came to the baptistery, and there was that 
deep, cool, dusky pool of water shot through with one clear 
sunbeam. 

Here again God was prayed to bless the sweetest of His 
elements—the water that washes souls—the water on which 
His Spirit moved—and to open a river of salvation to all that 
He has made. All evil things were to leave this cool, innocent 
creature ; they were not to interfere with God Almighty’s plans. 
And then, as if His Spirit indeed had given it life, the priest 
turned to that quiet pool and spoke to it as to a man. 

“Yes: it is thee I bless, thou creature of water, thee whom 
God once set apart from dull earth; thee, who dost flow to us 
straight from Paradise in four streams; thee, who quenched 
Israel’s thirst in Arabia. Yes; I bless thee, thou dear water, 
once turned into wine by Jesus Christ. He walked on thee 
with His blessed feet; He was baptized with thee by John; 
He poured thee from His Side; He sent thee out into all the 
world to wash His children’s sins away. 

“Then let God bless this creature, and send down His Holy 
Spirit—like—this—candle—into—it !” 

There followed pourings of oil,—oil which, after all, is but 
water transmuted by divine power in the heart of the olive-tree. 
And so presently we were back again, singing the Litany of 
the Saints with all our hearts, and the priests, for the last time, 
lay flat upon their faces like dead corpses before the altar... . 


I cannot go on. Is it not too good to be true? And I have 
no part in it, anyhow. I was an intruder upon these secrets— 
for I am a heretic. 

Or was I not rather like some child peering through the 
bars of a palace-garden? Within, royalty goes to and fro, 
music sounds, banners wave, bewildering glory goes up and 
down. But how happy it made me! And at least I have this 
encouragement, that though I may not yet receive the children’s 
Bread—yet fire and water are the common heritage of all. 
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God who has made the sun and the sea, who shines and rains 
upon just and unjust alike, will not be angry with me because 
I loved to see how He can deal with plain things, how He can 
make water holy as well as beautiful, and fire to lighten souls 
as well as eyes... . 

Ah! there comes the crash of bells once more, the roar of 
the organ, as the white priests bow before the flaming altar : 
and there is no tragic silence to follow as on Thursday. All is 
splendour now... . . 

Fire is holy . . . Water is clean... . 

Christ is risen. . . 

God bless us all! 

Edited by 
R. H. BENSON, 








Anagrams. 


—-— 


J’aimerais mieux tirer l’oison, 

Et méme tirer a la rame, 

Que d’aller chercher la raison 

Dans les replis d’une anagramme. 
SUCH is Colletet’s opinion of anagrams. Addison, too, in no 
measured terms condemns them, together with all the other 
members of their family. Writing in the Sfectator, he says: 
“ The acrostic was probably invented about the same time with 
the anagram, though it is impossible to decide whether the 
inventor of the one or the other were the greater blockhead.” 

It might seem that after these quotations we have no excuse 
for continuing the subject further. Yet there are attractive 
points about the anagram; otherwise it could scarcely have 
enjoyed the surprising reputation it once had. The kings of 
France, for example, had their Court anagrammatist, a royal 
official. Thomas Billon, who filled this office under Louis XIIL., 
was in reception of a pension amounting to twelve hundred 
livres. This gentleman apparently devoted his days to hunting 
after sense in numberless permutations of letters. Nor was he 
the only one ; for Swift can tell us who else “spent or misspent” 
their time in the pursuit. In his Barbarous Denominations in 
Ireland, we read: “ Yet these (conceits) are exceeded by others, 
whereof some have contrived anagrammatical appellations from 
half their own and their wives’ names joined together: others 
only from the lady.” 

Even Dryden seems to have regarded the game as worth 
the candle, when he wrote: 


Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 
In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. 


To us, however, the amount of enthusiasm evoked by this mild 

occupation, may appear somewhat extraordinary. The age of 

anagrams is passed. They are not buried ; they are forgotten. 
But there may be some who would be slow to say what 
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constitutes an anagram. Perhaps, too, they are not without 
excuse, as our authorities are not unanimous. There is no 
unison in their chorus of opinions. Some would have it that 
any transposition of the letters in a word may be called an 
anagram. Thus of the word “eleventh” there would be no 
less than factorial 8 minus I, or 40,319 anagrams. Others, 
again, go to the other extreme, and will only recognize as 
anagrams those words of “apt significance” which are formed 
by transposing the letters of another word or phrase. This view 
is as severe as the former is lax ; for the first admits any combi- 
nation, the second very few. Of course the anagrams admitted 
under this head are the best and have real point. Perhaps one 
of the best is that of Pilate’s words, Ouzd est veritas? Had he 
known it, the answer was contained in his own words—£st vir 
gui adest. Horatio Nelson won a naval battle, which gave 
significance to an anagram formed from his own name—Honor 
est a Nilo. Again, to no one could the words “ Flit on, cheering 
angel!” have been said more appropriately than to Florence 
Nightingale. 

So apt have these phrases sometimes been, that those have 
not been wanting who regarded them almost with superstition. 
It is on record, for example, that Eleanor Dudley, wife of Sir 
John Davies, was summoned before the High Commission Court 
in 1634 “for extravagances;” and no other reason is given 
for the charge but this, that her name could be transposed to 
“Reveal, O Daniel!” In the sequel, however, the case was 
dismissed when the Dean of Arches presented the name of the 
lady, Dame Eleanor Davies, as “ Never soe mad a ladie.” 

Our English kings, unlike their brothers in France, had no 
royal anagrammatist attached to their Court; but many a 
courtier adopted the profession in his search for compliments 
to the throne. Here are a few instances. “A just master,” said 
his courtiers of James I. (James Stuart). Others of a later day 
altered “Charles James Stuart” into “Claimes Arthur’s seat.” 
The second was true, whatever we think of the first. Charles I. 
himself, standing before his own portrait on the eve of his 
execution, said Cras ero lux. These words were suggested by 
the title on the picture—Carolus Rex. 

Such anagrams have salt, and may be really clever; but for 
all that, we do not agree with Worcester’s refusal to extend the 
name beyond them. “An anagram,” says he, “is a word or 
sentence of apt significance, formed by transposing the letters 
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of another word or sentence.” Rather we would say, with 
Richardson, that an anagram is “the transposition of the letters 
of words so as to form other words of different signification.” 

Unfortunately, by this decision, we diverge from the view 
of the great Doctor Johnson, who thus defines an anagram : 
“ A conceit arising from the letters of a word transposed.” The 
example he gives: “I moyl in law,” might certainly have been 
uttered in all sincerity by William Noy, the painstaking 
Attorney-General to Charles I. 

The words of Camden, found in his Remains, are worth 


transcription : 


The onely Quwuint-essence, that hitherto the Adhymy of wit could 
draw out of names, is, Avagrammatism or Metagrammatism, which is 
a dissolution of a Name, truely written into his letters, as his Elements, 
and a new connexion of it by artificiall transposition, without addition, 
subtraction, or change of any letter, into different words, making some 
perfect sense, applycable to the person named. 


We have not even yet exhausted the number of views as to 
what really constitutes an anagram. The last with which we 
shall deal would confine the word axagram to words or phrases 
produced by writing another word or phrase backwards. The 
example that springs first to the mind is that found in the 
Catholic hymn, Ave Maris Stella. We transcribe the second 
verse : 


Sumens illud Ave 
Gabrielis ore, 

Funda nos in pace, 
Mutans Evae nomen. 


As a fact, there have not been wanting those who give a 
very different anagram of this name va, and who, as Austin 
says, change it into Vae, because, they say, she was the cause of 
our woe, 

“Snug and raw was I ere I saw war and guns,” is a good 
example if it be read backwards, though it should be remarked 
that the two “ands” cannot be reversed. 

Those who hold this view do so on the ground of etymology. 
The word “anagram” is of course from the Greek dvd, “up” 
or “back,” and ypdppa, “letter,” from ypadev, “to write.” The 
Greeks had not the noun dvaypdypa, but they had the verb, 
avaypayparifew, “to make anagrams,” and however they used 
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the word originally, it soon came to have a wider interpretation, 
as will be seen from a few examples that have come down to us 
from classical times. 


; eee anp 
ae €patn 
"Apowon .... . lov” Hpas 
mToAepaios . . .. « amd peArTos. 


These examples make it clear, that whatever the Greeks 
originally meant by their word dvaypayparifew, it soon came 
to have a more extended reference. 

In the sense adopted in this article, “evil” is an anagram of 
“vile,” for as the old rhyme has it : 


Live, vile, and evil, have the self-same letters ; 
They live but vile, who evil do in fetters. 


3en Jonson, in the Masque of Hymen, offers us one in better 
verse : 
And see, where Juno, whose great name 
Is Unio in the anagram, 
Displays her glittering state and chair, 
As she enlightened all the air. 


One word does not of course yield many anagrams. To 
find five out of a hundred and twenty transpositions is dis- 
tinctly above the average, thus: aucre: crdne: nacre: écran: 
rance. 

Literary men have long held the anagram in favour as the 
source of their pen-names. First on our list we will place a 
certain Robert Flud, who, says Wood, in his Athenae Oxonienses, 
published a book under the name of Rudolfi Otreb, that is, 
anagrammatically, Roberti Flud ; which anagram, however, would 
appear to have a superfluous letter. 

So Francois Rabelais reappears as Alcofribas Nasier ; and 
Calvin, in his new dress, is Alcuin. 

John Bunyan, at the end of his “ Advertisement to the 
Reader,” in his Preface to the Holy War, has these two 
lines : 

Witness my name, if anagramed to thee 
The letters make—Nu hony in a B. 


Carlyle, in his Frederick the Great, mentions the change 
Voltaire has made in his own name. His family name was 
Arouet ; as junior member his name in full was, “M. Arouet 
le Jeune,” or more shortly, Arouet. |. j., and out of these letters 
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he evolved the name under which he is universally known. 
Others have anagrammatized this word as O alte vir, with what 
“apt significance” our readers must judge. 

The two following are not pure, for in both is found the 
omission of an “r.” Bryan Walter Proctor, is transposed as 
“ Barry Cornwall, poet.”—Henry Rogers, as “ R. E. H. Greyson.” 
“Telliamed” is an example of the simple reversal, which some 
would have to be a perfect anagram, and it is the title of a work 
by de Maillet. 

Several other interesting ones formed of proper names may 
be mentioned. Thus the title Woderatus sed verus was proudly 
claimed by the Earl of Worcester, Edwardus Somerset. 

Calvin made an anagram of the name “ Rabelaisius,” that 
is, Rabie Laesus. Henry IV. of France is said to have been 
the author of the words /Je charm tout, which are formed of the 
name of the renowned beauty, Marie Touchet. The words, /s 
unus bibliotheca magna, are very apt, when applied to Antonius 
B. Magliabechius, who was librarian at Florence, towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. From him, therefore, is supposed 
to have arisen the phrase, “a walking library.” 

There is a curious use of the word “anagram” in Donne, 
that writer of “ fanciful wit.” 


Though all her parts be not in th’ usual place 
She hath yet the anagrams of a good face: 

If we might put the leiters but one way, 

In that lean dearth of words what could we say ? 


In these days of practical heads, and practical lives, people 
always want to get some practical advantage out of everything : 
they ask, “What is the use of it?” So perhaps some will be 
glad to know that even anagrams have been of real practical 
use. Astronomers, especially, have had recourse to their aid in 
order to protect their own discoveries, Galileo, for example, 
wrote: Haec immatura a me jam frustra leguntur-oy, which is 
metamorphosed thus: Cynthiae figuras aemulatur Mater Amorum. 

But though there was a time when anagrams were high in 
favour, Crabbe’s line is true of their popularity also: 


Time to the yielding mind his change imparts, 
He varies notions and he alters hearts. 


E. F. SUTCLIFFE. 











The Bishop of Bristol 
on the ‘‘ Forgertes” of Cardinal Vaughan. 
A NOTE ON THE DEDICATION OF CHURCHES TO SS. PETER 
AND PAUL. 
I, 

I HAVE had occasion during the last few weeks to pay some 
little attention to the collection of our Anglo-Saxon land- 
charters, and one thing, as so often happens, leading on to 
another, I have found myself making a rather minute examina- 
tion of certain opuscula of Dr. G. F. Browne, the Anglican 
Bishop of Bristol. The point which especially interested me 
was the distinction, upon which the Bishop greatly insists, 
between the Church dedications made jointly to SS. Peter 
and Paul and those which stand in the name of St. Peter alone. 
In common, as I believed, with the great majority of historical 
students, Anglicans as well as Catholics, my impression had 
always been that any devotional tribute paid in common to 
SS. Peter and Paul was much the same thing as a tribute 
paid to St. Peter himself. With regard to the practice of the 
present day there seemed no room for doubt. The Bishops of 
the Catholic world who at stated intervals make their prescribed 
visit ad limina apostolorum (to the thresholds of the Apostles), 
as the phrase still runs, undoubtedly regard this as a mark of 
veneration paid to the See of Peter, the centre of Catholic 
unity. To set up a distinction between the two associated 
Apostles and the Prince of the Apostles, between the basilicas 
of SS. Peter and Paul and the Confession in St. Peter’s would 
never occur to anyone. For long ages the effigies of Peter and 
Paul have been to Christian Rome what Romulus and Remus 
with their wolf foster-mother were to the Rome of pagan times. 
The figure with the keys and the figure with the sword which 
are impressed side by side upon many Papal decrees, or the still 
more ancient leaden du//ae stamped with the portrait-busts of 
the two Apostles are just as intimately identified with Roman 
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pontifical authority as the single-figure device of St. Peter upon 
the ring of the fisherman. The two Apostles are, in fact, the 
twin patrons of the See of Rome, and from the earliest times 
their joint praises have been sung, their help implored, or on 
occasion their malediction invoked upon wrong-doers, in the 
most solemn Papal letters.'_ But the situation is modified by 
the fact that St. Peter is recognized as the superior and the 
source of jurisdiction. It was to him that the power of binding 
and loosing was directly committed by our Lord. Hence, it 
has always been the practice to invoke Peter alone quite as 
commonly as the two Apostles together. The Popes use one 
form or the other indifferently. What we never do find is an 
appeal to St. Paul as distinct from St. Peter. 

Again, if any well-instructed Catholic child were asked what 
was the feast-day of a person named Peter he would answer 
unhesitatingly the 29th of June, and if the objection were raised 
that on that day was kept the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, he 
would probably declare that it was all the same thing. 
Undoubtedly he would be right, for so completely is the 
memory of St. Paul on that day absorbed in that of St. Peter 
that later ages have considered it desirable to establish a 
separate commemoration of St. Paul on the day following. 
From the earliest times it is quite common to find the 29th of 
June described simply as festum S. Petri, or as “St. Peter's 
Mass-day,” but that, so far as my experience goes, is not at all 
the case with other saints who appear in the calendar in pairs ; 
e.g., SS. Simon and Jude, SS. Gervase and Protase, SS. Cosmas 
and Damian. Be this as it may, it is a matter of fact and 
common knowledge that at the present day we make no 
invidious distinctions between the two. Whether we speak of 
a visit ad limina which now implies a plural afostolorum 
following, or simply of a journey to St. Peter’s, or of going to 
see the Holy Father, or of a pilgrimage to the shrines of the 
Apostles, the dominant idea is always that of a devotional visit 
to Rome, implying a certain recognition of Papal authority, and 
we should think it ridiculous to scrutinize too closely the precise 
terms used. Even our familiar locution about “robbing Peter 
to pay Paul,” which in slightly varying forms exists in other 


1 It is a noteworthy fact that in the earliest Papal letter preserved to us, that of 
St. Clement to the Church of Corinth, in the first century, the example of the 
sufferings and death of SS. Peter and Paul is appealed to, a long section being given 
to each. The association of the two in this early Roman document is most signi- 


ficant. 
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European languages,! bears witness to our deep-rooted sense 
of the substantial identity of the two great patrons of Rome. 
Of course this may not have been so in the days of Bede and 
Alcuin. It is just conceivable that in that age, when it was said 
of a man that he had gone to Rome to the thresholds of the 
Apostles, this gave quite a different colour to his act, and that 
it was by no means the same thing as if his object had been to 
visit the body of St. Peter. It may be so, and the Bishop of 
Bristol apparently thinks it was so. Probably before the con- 
clusion of this article we shall have before us the materials 
for a definite opinion. 

Having said so much by way of preface, I may turn now 
to the practical application of this seemingly rather delicate 
distinction. Something more than a dozen years ago, as most 
of my readers will remember, Cardinal Vaughan and his fellow- 
Bishops consecrated England to our Lady and St. Peter by 
a solemn dedication ceremony at the Oratory. In view of this 
function they published a joint pastoral reviewing the historical 
aspect of the question and giving the text of the formula which 
it was proposed to use. This Pastoral, which was published in 
The Tablet and other Catholic journals, excited a certain amount 
of comment among Anglicans, and to Dr. G. F. Browne in 
particular, who was then Bishop of Stepney and is now Bishop 
of Bristol, it has provided material for perennial animadversion 
in sundry controversial discourses. The Bishop is great at 
denunciation, and this form of oratory is presumably very 
popular. Anyway, in some eight different lectures or courses 
of lectures, subsequently published, Cardinal Vaughan and the 
Catholic Bishops of England have been held up to obloquy for 
the same offence, and that in language, which, as we shall see, 
is often in the highest degree intemperate and provocative. 
Strange to say, in the beginning Dr. Browne’s tone was com- 
paratively moderate. The first reference to the subject I have 
met with occurs in a lecture delivered by him in January, 
1894, and it takes the following form: 

The fact that this church (St. Augustine’s, Canterbury) was dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul was represented last June, when “the renewal 
of the dedication of England to St. Mary and St. Peter” took place by 
the statement that “the first great abbey church of Canterbury was 
dedicated to St. Peter.” In the preparatory pastoral, signed by 
Cardinal Vaughan and fourteen other Roman Catholic Bishops, dated 


1 £.¢., in modern French : ‘‘ décoiffer Saint Pierre pour coiffer Saint Paul.” 
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May 2oth, 1893, the statement took this form: ‘“‘ The second monastery 
of Canterbury was dedicated to St. Peter himself.” Not only is that not 
so, but I cannot find evidence that Augustine dedicated any church 
anywhere to “St. Peter himself.”! 


Now as to this dedication, as I hope to show later, Bishop 
Browne is mistaken, but the evidence at first sight seems to be 
in his favour. His challenge, therefore, was quite justifiable 
and no doubt made in perfect good faith. In controversy such 
differences of opinion about issues of fact are bound to arise, 
and if the Bishop had maintained the same tone in his 
subsequent utterances, we should have no serious ground for 
complaint. But it would seem that with lapse of time his 
indignation, instead of cooling, only gathered force. A year 
later when lecturing in St. Paul’s, the Bishop returned to the 
subject and told his audience that in declaring that the second 
monastery of Canterbury was dedicated to St. Peter himself, 
Cardinal Vaughan and his fellow-Bishops were guilty of what 
was “more and worse than a suppressio veri ;” and he added: 
“Truly history repeats itself in the Roman Church as elsewhere, 
and not always the most creditable history.”* 

In May, 1895, the Bishop had another fling at the same 
allegation of the same Pastoral. This time he was content with 
saying that “the Romans seem determined to have a basis 
which contradicts history.”* Next we come to the Lectures 
on the Conversion of the Heptarchy, delivered in St. Paul’s in 
January, 1896, and here we have a discussion of the question 
more in detail, with the addition of a new point about 
Winchester.4 In the December of the same year the Bishop 
once more undertook a course in St. Paul’s, dealing with the 
history of Theodore and St. Wilfrid,® and here the same topic 
again occupies many pages. Not to be tedious, I will only 
make passing reference to the lectures on St. Aldhelm, in 
1902, which were again delivered in St. Paul’s, and in which 
Dr. Browne, by this time Bishop of Bristol, returned to the 
subject with as much zest as if he had never touched upon it 


1 The Church in these Islands before Augustine, p.15. S.P.C.K. Second Edition. 
1895. On the phrase ‘‘St. Peter himself,” see what is said further on page 614 
note 2, and on page 618. 

2 St. Augustine and his Companions, p. 130. S.P.C.K. 1895. 

3 On what are Modern Papal Claims founded? p. 91. S.P.C.K. 2nd Edit. 1897. 

4 The Conversion of the Heptarchy, pp. 51—55. S.P.C.K. 1896. 

5 Theodore and Wilfrith, pp. 62—70, and pp. 229—231. S.P.C.K. 1897. 
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before! But for the purpose of quotation, I prefer to address 
myself to a lecture delivered in South Kensington in May, 1897, 
first because it covers the whole ground, and secondly because, 
in spite of its quite unpardonable language, it has recently been 
reprinted in a fourth edition without the alteration of a word. 
Here is the passage. I take the liberty of inserting a few 
numerals to distinguish the different points raised. 


As to the dedication to St. Peter, I shall have to use stronger 
language. Leo XIII. (Zaddet, June 3, 1893) spoke of “the special 
worship always paid by the English to the Prince of the Apostles as 
primary patron of their kingdom.” I would call special attention to 
that word “worship.” Perhaps it, too, is a mistake of the Zadlet. 
Cardinal Vaughan and the fourteen Roman Catholic Bishops in 
England issued a pastoral in support of this statement, which was 
published in the same number of the Zad/et. (I.) In it they spoke of 
Caedualla, King of Wessex, and his visit to Rome, as an evidence 
of the cudtus of St. Peter. But, unfortunately, Bede states (Z. H. v. 7) 
that Caedualla went to Rome that he might be “cleansed by baptism 
at the threshold of the Apostles ;” that is, it is an evidence of the 
cultus of St. Peter and St. Paul. (II.) They proceed to say that Ina 
went to Rome “to visit the blessed Apostle,” and they proceed— 
quoting Bede, v. 7—‘“‘the same thing was done through the zeal of 
many of the English nation.” Will it really be believed that Bede 
says Ina went to Rome in order that he might go “to the threshold of 
the blessed Apostles ”—that is, of course, Peter and Paul, not Peter 
only, and the same thing was done through the zeal of many of the 
English nation? I call that scandalous. Here we have what is 
practically forgery® to support Roman claims in the nineteenth as in 
so many an earlier century. (III.) They proceed—‘“The second 
monastery at Canterbury was dedicated to St. Peter himself.” I call 
that scandalous. It was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, and this 
Mr. Rivington has at last allowed. (IV.) They proceed further—*The 
royal Cathedral of Winchester bore the same patronal title.” I call 
that scandalous again. It was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. 
No doubt the Cardinal is not personally responsible for these false 
assertions advanced in support of the claim he is arguing, but he is 
officially.‘ 

It is no doubt very generous of Bishop Browne to excuse 
Cardinal Vaughan from personal responsibility, but I am not 


1 St Aldhelm, pp. 98 and 252. S.P.C.K. 1902. 

2 What is the Catholic Church in England? 4th Edit. 1905. I purchased a copy 
at the S.P.C.K. premises in Northumberland Avenue a few days ago. 

* The italics of course are mine. I may note that the words ‘‘forgery—I can call 
it no less,” are used of this assertion again later on in the same pamphlet. 

4 What is the Catholic Church in England? p. 157. 
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sure that this does not make matters rather worse. At the 
foot of the page of Zhe Tablet from which the Bishop is quoting, 
a note is printed giving the immediate authorities for this 
section of the Pastoral on St. Peter’s Patronage in old England. 
It runs as follows: 


See Zhe English People and Blessed Peter, by the Bishop of Salford 
(now the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster), Catholic Truth Society ; 
two articles by the same in the Dudjin Review for January and April, 
1892, respectively, entitled “England’s Devotion to St. Peter during 
a Thousand Years,” and an article by the Rev. Dr. Moyes in the same 
Review (April, 1893) on “ Early English Pilgrimages ” (to Rome). 


Of the four papers mentioned, three, it will be noticed, are 
by Cardinal Vaughan himself, written not officially but in his 
private capacity. Clearly the subject was one to which we 
may presume that he had paid special attention, and for which 
he was prepared to take all the responsibility. If the arguments 
of the Pastoral were based on what was practically forgery, the 
Cardinal cannot be exonerated. But let me discuss these four 
points in order before I quote the remainder of Bishop Browne’s 
criticisms. 

I. CA.DWALLA. 


Bede’s language about Czdwalla, Bishop Browne tells us, 
shows that his journey to Rome was evidence of the cu/tus of 
SS. Peter and Paul. I will not say that this statement is 
“scandalous,” but it is certainly an astonishing instance of the 
power of preconceived ideas to warp the understanding of very 
plain language. It is quite true that Bede says that Cadwalla 
went to Rome that he might be baptized at the thresholds of 
the blessed Apostles (ad limina beatorum apostolorum), but we 
can hardly suppose that Bede meant that he was to be baptized 
both at St. Peter’s Basilica and at St. Paul’s. Obviously the 
phrase is only an ornamental synonym for Rome, the city of 
Peter and Paul. What Dr. Browne did not tell his audience, 
who were not likely to look up the original for themselves, was 
that a few sentences lower down Bede proceeds as follows : 


At his baptism the aforesaid Pope (Sergius) had given him the 
name of Peter, to the end that he might be also united in name to the 
most Blessed Prince of the Apostles, 70 whose most holy body his pious 
love had brought him from the utmost bounds of the earth. 


1 Bede, Hist. Eccles. v. cap. 7. 
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Here, then, we have in Bede two remarks about this journey, 
one, the phrase ad limina apostolorum, in itself a formula absolutely 
vague and colourless, the other a definite and explicit statement. 
Dr. Browne proposes that the definite statement should be 
entirely ignored and the passage interpreted according to 
his own peculiar understanding of the vaguer statement. But 
there is more than this. An epitaph was inscribed upon 
Czdwalla’s tomb, and this Bede inserts in his history. The 
lines of which it is composed are exactly known to us from 
many different sources,‘ and we also know who the poet was, to 
wit, St. Benedict Crispus, Archbishop of Milan. If Bede goes 
out of his way to incorporate such a document, he surely was 
in sympathy with it. If he had wanted to express disagreement, 
he would have contrived to do so more clearly than by saying 
that Czedwalla desired to be baptized ad Limina apostolorum. 
Now that epitaph begins thus : 


Sovereignty, wealth, kindred and kingdom; triumphs and spoils, 
nobles, cities, camps and home—all that the worth of ancestry had 
brought to him and all that he himself had won—Czedwalla, mighty in 
arms, gave up for the love of God, that he as a royal pilgrim might 


visit Peter and Peter’s see. 


Further, the epitaph tells us that he rejoiced to change his 
name to Peter, and that he gazed upon “the august temple of 
Peter, bringing mystical gifts.” Throughout there is not the 
least allusion to St. Paul. To me it seems that the one 
conclusion which may fairly be drawn from this passage is 
precisely this, that the phrase afostolorum limina possessed just 
the same connotation for Bede that it has for us at present. It 
involved no conscious reference to the duality of Rome's 


patrons. 
II. INE. 


If this be true, the misrepresentation concerning Ine’s visit 
to Rome could not be so very serious even if it had been 
intentional. The words used are almost the same: Ad /imina 
beatorum apostolorum profectus est—“ He (Ine) set out for the 
thresholds of the Apostles.” All that Bede wishes to lay 
stress upon is that Ine gave up his kingdom and went to 

1 De Rossi has edited it carefully in the second volume of his Jnscriptiones 
Christianae. For the author see Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom, 4th Edit. 
vol, ii. p. 184. 
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Rome to prepare for death. What the motive of this journey 
was, he leaves us to infer, but it is surely not unreasonable to 
discern in this extraordinary attraction towards the Holy City 
some sort of tribute to the See of Peter. No one would wish 
to regard this as a conclusive argument that England was 
formally dedicated to St. Peter, but it is not without its value 
amid a crowd of similar indications. And it is just this 
which makes the Bishop’s imputation of fraud so uncalled 
for. Whether Bede represented Ine as journeying to the 
thresholds of the Apostle, or the thresholds of the Apostles, 
can hardly make a feather’s weight of difference in the 
argument, and yet Dr. Browne does not hesitate to use in 
connection with a man of Cardinal Vaughan’s position and 
well-known integrity so uncompromising a phrase as forgery. 
Most assuredly I think that where the original text bears 
apostolorum in the plural, it ought not to be translated as if 
the reading was afosto/é in the singular. But I cannot allow 
either that the Pastoral was, as asserted by Bishop Browne, “a 
highly controversial” document, or that, even if the change 
were deliberate, any substantial misrepresentation had been 
introduced. 

Further, the most ordinary courtesy, not to say Christian 
charity, surely requires that so slight an alteration should not 
without good reason be assumed to be a deliberate act. There 
are many handwritings, my own for example, in which a final 
s is continually being mistaken for a comma, and vice versa. 
If in the manuscript of the Pastoral, the sentence had been 
written thus: Then he gave up his crown and went to Rome “ to 
visit the Blessed Apostles” and there he died; it is surely very 
intelligible that this should be printed: “‘o visit the Blessed 
Apostle,’ and there he died. Neither would such a change readily 
attract notice in proof. What is more, in Cardinal Vaughan’s 
article in the Dudlin Review! to which the footnote of the 
Pastoral makes reference, the passage from Bede is translated 
in full and the words are correctly printed “ to visit the Blessed 
Apostles.” Moreover the same is true in the case of Monsignor 
Moyes’ article to which reference is also made.’ The little 
Catholic Truth Society pamphlet which is mentioned in company 
with them contains no allusion to Ine; but the Presidential 
Address delivered before the Catholic Truth Society by 
Cardinal (then Bishop) Vaughan in 1891, upon which the 


? P. 20. * Dublin Review, 1893, p. 255- 
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pamphlet was founded, does include the passage; and 
here again it is accurately translated “to visit the Blessed 
Apostles.” ? 


III. SS. PETER AND PAUL, CANTERBURY. 


I turn, then, to the third charge, which Dr. Browne also calls 
“scandalous.” He asserts that the second monastery built at 
Canterbury was not, as the Pastoral stated, “dedicated to 
St. Peter himself,” but to Saints Peter and Paul together.2 Now 
let me say in the first place, that even had the fact been as the 
Bishop supposes, there was nothing “scandalous” in the statement 
of the Pastoral. So far as I am aware, hardly any writers 
before the Bishop of Bristol have taken up or laid much stress 
upon this distinction between St. Peter alone and SS. Peter and 
Paul jointly. If this matter were one which was known to 
be keenly debated, it would certainly not be very straight- 
forward to withhold the fact that St. Paul was included in the 
dedication. But the point was certainly not a matter commonly 
called in question, and even now the dedication to Peter and 
Paul seems to me every bit as significant of strongly Roman 
sentiment as the dedication to Peter alone. Personally, I 
should myself always advocate an exact reproduction of the 
wording of one’s authorities, but in a man like the late Cardinal, 
whose tastes did not specially lie in the direction of historical 
research, it does not seem to me so very shocking that, being 
for the moment intent on the dedication of England to St. Peter, 
he should regard the insertion of St. Paul’s name, when it 
occurred, as irrelevant. 

However, there remains the question of fact. Was that second 
monastery of Canterbury, afterwards known as St. Augustine’s, 
really dedicated in the first instance to SS. Peter and Paul 
jointly? In spite of the statement to that effect in Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History,1 venture to say that it was not. The 
inquiry is rather instructive, and it is curious that Bishop 
Browne, while recurring so often to the same point and making 

1 See The Tablet, July 4th, 1891, p. 35. 

? It is important to notice, as I have pointed out further on (p. 618), that the 
words ‘dedicated to St. Peter himself” are not the equivalent of ‘‘ dedicated to 
St. Peter alone,” as the reader would inevitably infer from Dr. Browne’s way of 
putting it. The antithesis lies between a dedication to St. Peter himself, and a 
dedication which, while not mentioning St. Peter, was significant of dependence 
upon St. Peter’s See. 

% The Bishop of Bristol seems to have derived his ideas from Mr. Soames, the 
opponent of Dr, Lingard, who wrote more than half a century ago. 
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the most categorical assertions, should never have given his 
hearers the slightest inkling that there was anything to be said 
on the other side. Earlier than the time of Bede we find in the 
chartulary of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, a number of documents 
(“land books”) detailing donations of land to the monastery. 
A large proportion of these are unquestionably spurious, and 
it is curious that in nearly all these grants of late manufacture 
the monastery is described as dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul. 
But in the year 686 under King Eadric we light upon a grant to 
the monastery of land at Stodmarsh. The authenticity of the 
document is admitted by Kemble,’ by Earle,? who prints it at 
length among his Genuine Records, by Plummer and by Stubbs.* 
Now this deed twice over describes the monastery as St. Peter’s— 
“monasterium beatt Petri, apostolorum principis, quod situm est 
juxta civitatem Dorovernis,” and again “(terram) beato Petro 
ejusque familiae,in qua nunc pracesse Adrianus abbas dinoscitur.”* 

Again, there is a grant by Oswyni, King of Kent, to the 
same Abbot Adrian, of an iron mine near Lyminge, in A.D. 689, 
of which the highest living authority on Anglo-Saxon charters, 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson, remarks, that “it seems to be genuine,”® 
though Kemble has asterisked it. Here too we have mention 
of St. Augustine’s as “monasterio beati Petri Apostolt.”® But 
what is perhaps still more striking, a privilege of Pope Adeodatus 
to Adrian, Abbot of St. Augustine’s, in 673, which Stubbs accepts 
as genuine while rejecting other similar Papal documents 
professing to be addressed to the same monastery, again bears 
the inscription, “Adriano Abbati Monasterii Sancti Petri.”* 
In the spurious documents, however, the inscription is “Adriano 
religioso Abbati monasterit Sanctorum Apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli.”*> Now these, as far as I am aware, are the only 
early documents relating to the abbey which are accepted as 
authentic, and they all without exception omit any reference to 


1 Cod. Dip. No 108. 

2 Land Charters, No. 6, p. 10. 

3 Plummer’s Bede, ii. p. 204. Haddan and Stubbs, Covci/ia, iii. 169. No one, 
so far as I know, has contested this decision. 

4 Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, No. 67 (i. p. 102). In this and similar 
It is no shorter to write deaté 


examples there can be no question of abbreviation. 
Petri apostelorum principis, than to write beatorum Petri et Pauli apostolorum. 

> Stevenson, Asser’s Life of Alfred, p. 220. 

6 Cartularium Saxonicum, No. 73 (i. p. 107). 

7 Haddan and Stubbs, Conci/ia, iii. p. 123. It would be ridiculous, it seems to 
me, to regard these forms as mere abbreviations. There is no sign of any striving 
after brevity in the rest of the privilege. 8 Jbid. p. 124; cf. p. 58, tdidem., 
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St. Paul. Hence I think that we are quite justified in regarding 
this as satisfactory evidence, that in the most official records 
the abbey was known in the seventh century as dedicated to 
St. Peter. All these documents were drawn up a good many 
years before Bede wrote his Ecclesiastical History ; indeed it is 
noteworthy, that in the earliest reference which Bede himself 
makes to the monastery—it occurs in the Histpria Abbatum, 
compiled several years before the Ecclesiastical History—he tells 
us that Benedict Biscop “undertook the government of the 
Monastery of St. Peter, of which Adrian was afterwards Abbot.”! 
Moreover, it should be noticed that in his Ecclestastical History 
itself, Bede several times refers to the same abbey under the 
name of St. Peter alone.?_ There are no signs in these passages 
of any effort after brevity, and it seems simplest to suppose 
that this is not a mere contraction, but that in the notes 
supplied to Bede the name of St. Peter was alone to be found. 
The fuller title was probably due to some accidental miscon- 
ception of the historian, who might easily be misled by the 
analogy of the official designation of his own community, 
divided as that was between the two houses of Wearmouth 
(St. Peter’s) and Jarrow (St. Paul’s).* 


IV. SS. PETER AND PAUL, WINCHESTER. 


But if Bede was mistaken in the case of Canterbury, it is 
just possible that he may also have followed the same mis- 
leading analogy in the case of Winchester, which he mentions 
but once. I do not maintain that this was so, but I venture to 
say that it is a possibility, and that the possibility is certainly 
not overthrown by the evidence adduced in Dr. Browne’s 
Conversion of the Heptarchy’ It is really astonishing to find 
two Anglican scholars of the standing of Bishop Browne and 
Dean Kitchin appealing on such a point to an array of 
notoriously spurious charters. “A charter of 672,” says the 
Bishop of Bristol, “describes the church as ‘dedicated in honour 
of St. Peter, the chief of the Apostles, and St. Paul,’ a charter 
of 737, Peter and Paul,” &c. But unfortunately these docu- 


1 Plummer, i. p. 366. 

* Jbid. pp. 93, 95, 204, 294. 

3 Jbid. p. 357, and note the variants of the MSS. 

+ Bk. iii. cap. 7; Plummer, i. p. 140. 

5 Conversion of the Heptarchy, p. §2 and p. 53, note. Bishop Browne states that 
Dean Kitchin has supplied these references. 
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ments form the earliest stratum of rubbish contained in the 
Winchester chartulary. They were probably fabricated long 
after the time of St. Aithelwald, and consequently the idea of a 
dedication to SS. Peter and Paul may very well have been 
derived from what Bede himself has written. Some charters 
there are in the same collection which Kemble was inclined 
to accept and which bear the title Peter and Paul, but they 
are all much posterior to Bede. Of this Winchester chartulary, 
to which the Bishop of Bristol appeals as irrefragable evidence, 
Bishop Stubbs remarks that it “is a chartulary of the lowest 
possible character,’! a verdict which Dr. F. R. Maitland, the 
most eminent living authority on the history of English law, 
quotes and adopts as his own. Again, Dr. Maitland alluding 
to some later and rather better documents in the same collection, 
speaks of certain “charters of the tenth century which are not 
(if anything which comes from Winchester is not) suspected,” * 
while Mr. W. H. Stevenson describes the contents of the 
Winchester book as “of such indifferent repute that little con- 
fidence can be placed in them.”* I am not therefore satisfied 
that the dedication to St. Peter and St. Paul which appears 
in the Winchester charters is at all more reliable than the 
description of the church of Winchester as dedicated to St. Peter 
which is found in not a few charters and in certain later manu- 
scripts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Be this, however, as it may, my chief ground of objection to 
the Bishop of Bristol’s criticism under this fourth heading lies in 
the impression which he gives to his readers that these were the 
primary arguments of the Pastoral, and that immense stress was 
laid upon the fact that the early churches of Canterbury and 
Winchester were dedicated to St. Peter alone. Those who may 
examine for themselves either the Pastoral under discussion or 
the other articles cited in its footnote, will find that this is not 
the case. The appeal lay entirely to the numerical predomi- 
nance and to the generally early character of dedications to 
St. Peter. Under these circumstances the fact that some of 
the dedications may have been made not to St. Peter alone 
but to the not less distinctively Roman combination of St. Peter 
with St. Paul, in no way invalidates the argument. It will be 
necessary to devote a second article to the remarks, not yet 


1 Haddan and Stubbs, Conci/ia, iii. 638. 
2 Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 330 and 499, cf. p. 497. 
§ Stevenson’s Edition of Asser, p. 151, cf. Zid. p. 149, note 6, pp. 227 and 246. 
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quoted, with which Bishop Browne supplements the criticism 
which has been already discussed, but before terminating the 
present instalment it seems worth while to set the argument of 
the Pastoral in a better light by quoting the actual words of the 
document. The following is the passage under discussion : 


The first monastery and the primatial Cathedral of Canterbury 
were not dedicated to St. Peter. They were called by the name of 
our Blessed Saviour—Sanctissimi Salvatoris. That is to say the 
Cathedral of Canterbury was named after the great Roman Cathedral, 
the Lateran Basilica, where St. Gregory himself lived. No name could 
be more intimately bound up with St. Peter’s See. But the second 
monastery of Canterbury was dedicated to St. Peter himself. To the 
West, the royal Cathedral of Winchester, as well as the great churches 
of Exeter, Bath, and Worcester bore the same patronal title. In London 
there was Westminster Abbey, with many other churches. Following, 
to the North, the line on which Paulinus and Wilfrid and Theodore 
had planted the strongest fortresses of the Catholic faith, we come 
upon great churches everywhere dedicated to St. Peter; Colchester, 
Cambridge, Peterborough Minster, Ely Cathedral, Nottingham parish 
church, Lincoln with seven Peter churches, the great minster of York, 
the great churches of Ripon and of Whitby, and finally St. Bennet’s 
monastery of Wearmouth ; these are a few out of many.! 


It will be noted first that in this selection the compiler has 
made no attempt to follow any sort of chronological order. If 
Winchester is given a certain prominence it is chiefly because 
it was the first great Peter church which one would encounter 
in travelling westward from London. Secondly, when it is 
stated in the Pastoral that “the second monastery of Canterbury 
was dedicated to St. Peter himself,” it is plain that the dedication 
“to St. Peter himself” is opposed to the dedication of the 
Cathedra! church, which was “not dedicated to St. Peter,” but 
was nevertheless suggestive of devotion to St. Peter's See. When, 
therefore, Bishop Browne interprets the words “to St. Peter 
himself” as if they were the equivalent of “to St. Peter alone,” 
he is seriously misrepresenting the meaning as made clear by 
the context of the passage. In the little Catholic Truth Society 
pamphlet by Cardinal Vaughan, already referred to, which 
covers much the same ground as the Pastoral, the following 
statement is made about the church dedications to St. Peter. 


Of course some of the churches dedicated to St. Peter were also 
dedicated to his companion St. Paul, or to some local saint such as 


1 I quote from the copy in Zhe TZadlet, June 3rd, 1893, pp. 861, 862. 
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St. Hilda, who for local reasons outshone him at Whitby, as St. Ethel- 
reda did at Ely, St. Aldhelm at Malmesbury, St. Swithin at Winchester.! 


This clear statement, made in the Presidential Address 
which was delivered at the Conference of the Catholic Truth 
Society in London in 1891, and which, when printed as a penny 
pamphlet in the same year, sold by tens of thousands and is 
still on sale, must surely afford satisfactory evidence that there 
was no premeditated design on the part of the chief mover 
in the consecration of England to St. Peter to misrepresent the 
case of churches bearing a double title. It was only probably 
the need of extreme compression which prevented the insertion 
of some similar explanation in the Pastoral itself, a document 
which, so far as I know, has never been since reprinted. 

Finally, in vindication of the general argument, I may quote 
a few words from an important work on Church Dedications 
which has been published of late years by a very fervent 
Anglican. This writer says, for example: 

Perhaps no chapter in the history of English dedications exemplifies 
so markedly as the present, the curious fluctuations of feeling towards 
the various saints. For example, the pre-Reformation churches 
dedicated to St. Peter outnumber all those to St. John Baptist, St. Paul, 
and St. John the Evangelist put together. Whereas if we reckon the 
nineteenth century dedications only, we find St. Peter occupying the 
third place, after St. John and after St. Paul, and we feel at once that 
the change is not purely accidental. 


Again, the same conscientious student remarks : 

The dedications to St. Peter as they are by far the most numerous 
of the four, so are they—speaking generally—the earliest, and the name 
when once given has been seldom altered.” 

In point of statistics we learn from the same authority ® that 
the existing pre-Reformation churches in England dedicated to 
St. Peter, including St. Peter ad Vincula, number 730. Of 
churches at some time or other dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul 
jointly, we have 275. But of churches older than the Reformation 
dedicated to St. Paul alone, we have only 29, and indeed, as 
some of them are doubtful, we have only about 10 of which we 
can speak with certainty. Needless to say that the dedications 
to St. Peter alone, far outnumber any other dedication except 
those to our Lady. HERBERT THURSTON. 

1 The English People and Blessed Peter, p.9. C.T.S. (1891). The pampalet 
is founded upon Cardinal Vaughan’s (who was then Bishop of Salford) Address at 
the C.T.S. Conference, and this passage will be found also in the Address as 


reported in Zhe Tad/let for July 4th, 1891, p. 35. 
* Amold-Forster, Church Dedications, vol. i. pp. 51, 52. 3 Jbid. vol. iii. p. 22. 
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St. Elmo's Five 


ST. ELMO’s Fire is the name given to certain ghostly lights that 
are seen about the tops of masts and a ship’s spars in the heavy 
atmosphere preceding a storm, or towards its close, when the 
air is still in a state of agitation. These mysterious electrical, 
or phosphorescent, lights have been the joy or terror of mariners 
for centuries, as the literature of all countries and of all ages 
bears ample witness. 

The earliest recorded appearance of St. Elmo’s Fire, says 
Mr. Fletcher S. Bassett, an American writer, in his Legends and 
Superstitions of the Sea and of Satlors* was in the first celebrated 
voyage of the Argonauts. Here, during a storm, it appeared in 
answer to the prayers of Orpheus, about the heads of Castor 
and Pollux, as a reassuring sign. Later, we have theories as 
to the phenomena. Xenophanes says they are small clouds, 
burning by their peculiar motion. Metrodorus thinks that they 
are luminous emanations from the eyes of spirits. Plutarch, 
quoting these writers, also thinks them spirits. 

Pliny® says: 

I have seen during the night-watches of the soldiers a luminous 
appearance, like a star, attached to the javelins on the ramparts. They 
also settle on the yard-arms and other parts of ships while sailing. 
When they occur singly, they are mischievous, so as even to sink the 
vessel. When there are two of them, they are considered auspicious, 
and are thought to predict a prosperous voyage, and it is said they 
drive away the dreadful and terrific meteor named Helena. On this 
account their efficacy is ascribed to Castor and Pollux, and they are 


invoked as gods, 
Hence Macaulay’s lines: 


Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Through billows and through gales, 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails.! 


1 Read before the Guild of St. Gregory and St. Luke, November 27, 1905. 


* Chicago, 1885, chap. viii. p. 315. 3 Nat. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 37. 
* Battle of Lake Regillus, xl. 
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And in one of his odes, Horace! says of them : 


Soon as their happy stars appear, 

Hush’d is the storm, the waves subside, 

The clouds disperse, the skies are clear, 

And without murmur sleeps th’ obedient tide. 

Euripides speaks of the appearance of these lights in his 
Helena. Ovid, Statius, Hesychius, and many of the poets allude 
to them and mention their appearance to mariners. 

Lucian tells of a ship warned off a shoal by one of the twins. 

It having been thus shown that the imploring of help in 
maritime tribulations dates back to pagan times,” and even to 
the remotest antiquity, we have now to consider what happened 
after the introduction of Christianity. 

We find, in connection with the phenomenon, the name and 
invocation of St. Elmo substituted, throughout the Mediterranean 
and other seas, for that of the heathen deities, Castor and 
Pollux, and the question naturally arises: Who was this Saint 
whose popularity became so great that sailors of all nations had 
recourse to his protection ? 

Much mystery envelops him, his very existence being a 
matter of some speculation. Martyrologies, calendars, and the 
Acta Sanctorum are silent on his subject. 

Modern writers of repute are generally of opinion that the 
Saint in question is no other than St. Erasmus under a modified 
name. St. Erasmus was a native of Antioch; he was a Bishop 
in some part of Syria, and suffered martyrdom about the time 
of Diocletian. How he came to be chosen the patron of mariners 
there is no evidence to show. 

The name of Erasmus, or Erasmo, being rough and harsh 
for Italian lips to pronounce, was softened at first to Ermo, with 
its diminutive Ermino, forms that are of frequent occurrence in 
old authors, when referring to these phosphorescent lights. The 
name in time underwent a further change, and Ermo, still 
further softened, became Elmo, its present form. 

Bartolomeo Crescenzio, an Italian, in his Nautica Mediter- 
ranea, published in 1607, is, however, of a different opinion. He 
is opposed to the derivation of Elmo from Erasmus, and prefers 
to suppose that the fire being reflected in the helms, or helmets, 

1 Carm., lib. i. ode 12. 

2 Espaita Sagrada, tom. xxiii. p. 156: ‘* El implorar auxilio en las tribulaciones 
maritimas viene desde el tiempo de los Gentiles que recurrian 4 los Dioses del Mar, 
Castor y Pollux, cuyos nombres aplicaban a los fulgores que al fin de la tempestad, 
suelen verse en las naves.” 
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of the soldiers who had embarked on war-ships, so terrified the 
seamen, that they invoked it as a Saint, and called him 
St. Helmo, not knowing by what other name to call him.! 
Crescenzio would appear to have been inspired by Pliny. 

The Spaniards prefixed a T to the Saint’s name, making it 
San Telmo; but not satisfied with the alteration, they pro- 
ceeded a step further and determined to appropriate the Saint 
altogether, making him one of their own nationality. To effect 
this they chose a Spanish saint, Pedro Gonzalez, a Dominican 
friar of the thirteenth century, noteworthy for his zealous 
labours among the poor fishermen of Galicia, and maintained 
he was the real St. Elmo, some ingenious persons even going 
so far as to pretend he came of a family named Telmo. 

The learned Florez, in his Espana Sagrada, has gone very 
deeply into this matter, and disbelieves the story altogether. 
He can trace no evidence of the Telmo surname,® and points 
out that St. Elmo was familiar to the Italian sailors in the 
Mediterranean before St. Pedro’s time, the well-known castle of 
St. Elmo at Naples having been built in the year 1300, when 
the name of St. Pedro Gonzalez was still unknown in Italy. 
4 still more famous Castle of St.Elmo was that at Malta, 
which bore the brunt of the Turkish attack in 1565, being 
stormed and its garrison massacred. There was also an ancient 
church dedicated to St. Elmo in the town of St. Sebastian in 
the Bay of Biscay, on the site of which the Dominicans founded 
a convent in 1532. 

Nevertheless, in Spain St. Pedro Gonzalez soon superseded 
St.Elmo in popularity, and became the patron invoked by 
mariners in all times of peril, but especially so when the 
mysterious lights were visible. According to the French Jesuit, 
Pére Cahier, the substitution by the sailors of Galicia of 
St. Pedro Gonzalez in the place of the ancient St. Erasmus took 
place only in the sixteenth century. 

A few details about the Spanish Saint will not be out of 
place. St. Peter, or Pedro, Gonzalez was born at Astorga, in 
the kingdom of Leon, in 1190. He was a zealous member of 
the Order of Preachers, and among other miracles two are 
recorded of him in which fire respected his clothing. It is also 

1 “ Volandole invocare, et non sapendo con che nome lo chiamano santo.” 

2 Tom. xxiii. p. 159. 

* Piferrer (Nodiliario de Espaha, tom. iv. p. 13, Madrid, 1856) says the Saint 
commonly called San Telmo belonged to the Gonzalez family, whose arms were: or, 
a fesse vert, over all a lion rampant gees. 
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related of him that he built a bridge across the Minho, at a 
place called Ribadavia, for the sake of poor persons who had to 
cross the river, the passage being often fatal to travellers. He 
had gathered together a number of workmen to build the 
bridge, and more than once was at a loss how to feed them. 
Fearing he should have to abandon his work on that account, 
he petitioned Heaven, and immediately shoals of fish came to 
the river banks and allowed themselves to be caught. The 
Saint died at Tuy, in Galicia, in 1246, and was beatified eight 
years later, in 1254, his feast being kept on the 15th of April. 

Some further particulars about him are found in Aydro- 
graphie, the work of another French Jesuit, Pere Fournier, 
printed at Paris in 1667,! of which the following is a trans- 
lation : 


This Saint, during his life-time, was much addicted to instructing 
sea-folk in matters concerning their salvation, and even in assisting them 
in their necessities, and since his death, which occurred at Tuy, a town 
in Galicia, he has shown himself so favourable and kind to those who 
have invoked him, that the sailors have chosen him for a Patron. It is 
related in the story of his life that a sailor being on the mast-top of a 
ship was blown off into the sea bya great gust of wind. He sought 
the protection of the Saint, who immediately appeared to him, saying, 
‘Since you have called me, I will succour you,” and he carried him to 
the ship, which by this time was already far distant. In another very 
dangerous storm, some sailors having invoked him, were miraculously 
saved from their peril. And on account of the many miracles wrought 
by him at sea, his feast-day is celebrated in the ports of Spain, and his 
image carried processionally with great solemnity in Guipuscoa and 
Biscay. 

Of representations of St. Pedro Gonzalez, I regret to say 
I have only met with one, and that is in Cahier’s Caractéris- 
tigues des Saints? The Saint is there shown walking on the 
waves of the sea, and holding a flame in the palm of his 
extended hand. 

According to the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum,’ the usual 


1 Liv. xv. chap. 20: ‘*Ce Sainct a esté de son viuant grandement porté a 
instruire les gens de mer de ce qui estoit de leur salut, et les assister mesme en leur 
necessitez ; et depuis qu’il mourut a Tuy, ville de Galice, il s’est montré si favorable 
et benign 4 ceux qui l’ont invoqué, que les matelots l’ont pris pour protecteur. . . .” 

* Paris, 1867. 

3 ** Pictura S. Telmi a nautis fieri consueta, ubi S. Petrus visitur in habitu 
Dominicano, et manu dextra cereum coeruleum accensum gestans, et fere in omnibus 
populis maritimis Hispaniae et praecipue in oppido Noya, omnes Confraternitatis 
S. Telmi faces, lychni et cerei, coeruleo colore pinguntur.” (Aprilis, tom. ii. p. 386.) 
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picture of San Telmo made for sailors represents St. Pedro 
Gonzalez wearing the Dominican habit, and holding a lighted 
taper of a green colour in his right hand, and among nearly 
the whole of the maritime population of Spain, but particularly 
in the town of Noya, all the torches, lamps, and wax candles 
of the Confraternity of San Telmo are painted of a green colour. 
The following ancient hymn, many centuries old, is reverently 
chanted in the vernacular, by the inhabitants of that town: 

Segnor San Pedro Gonzalez, 

De navegantes piloto, 


Libra nos de terremoto 
Y defende nos de malo. 


It is also believed in Spain that wherever St. Elmo’s Fire 
has been, drops of green wax will be found afterwards to mark 
the spot.! 

The mystic presence of the Saint’s body being supposed in 
these phenomenal lights, they came in the process of time to be 
designated both by Portuguese and Spanish sailors as the Corpo 
Santo of Pedro Gonzalez. 

English mariners, strangely enough, adopted this designation 
in the abbreviated form of corpusants, again modified to 
composants, and compesants, by which latter name St. Elmo’s 
Fire was still called early in the nineteenth century by the 
seafaring people of south-east Cornwall.” 

In Couch’s Hestory of Polperro (1871), in a list of obsolete 
words, composants occurs for these meteors. 

Writing on the subject of East Anglian folk-lore, a corres- 
pondent sent the following amusing communication to Motes 
and Queries :* 

A young sailor was telling me how, one blowing night at sea, they 
had composites on the mast-heads. I was beginning to wonder at 
“‘Price’s Patent” in such a place at such a time, when an older hand 
the meteors that are well 


” 


corrected us. “ Composants he means, sir ; 
known to light on vessels at such seasons. But then, why comfosants ? 
I then remembered Dampier’s telling of a corpus sant appearing on his 
mast-head—‘“‘a Spanish or Portuguese corruption of corpus sanctum,” 
he says, and considered by them as a good sign (when seen aloft, at 


1 * Se quedan sefiales de cera verde en el sitio donde se vio el resplandor, como 2 
cada paso (dice Cardoso) encuentran los marineros, que se encomendaron al Santo, 
y por eso le pintan con una vela verde en la mano.” (Espanta Sagrada, tom. xxiii. 
p- 156.) 

2 Notes and Queries, 7th Series, ii, 136. 

3 Jbid, 2nd Series, xi. 63. 
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least) so much so that “I have been told that when they see them they 
presently go to prayer, and bless themselves for the happy sight.” 
When seen on deck the Englishmen thought it a bad omen. 

But Corpo Santo-was destined to undergo a still more extra- 
ordinary transformation than its mutation into the word 
composite. For it seems the old fishermen of Footdee call 
St. Elmo’s light (which they look upon as forecasting foul 
weather) by the unmeaning and startlingly familiar name of 
Pey’s Aunt. This, though puzzling at the first glance, any one 
can see is merely the word compesant shorn of its first syllable. 

Having thus cursorily examined the respective claims of 
St. Erasmus and St. Pedro Gonzalez to be considered the 
genuine St. Elmo, we cannot dismiss the subject without 
mentioning a third Saint, who deserves a little attention on 
this point, though in a lesser degree. If he is not the true 
St. Elmo invoked by all good mariners, he is at the very 
least remarkable, both by reason of the similarity of his 
name, and by his connection with mysterious lights during a 
storm. 

St. Adelelmo, otherwise called Elesmo, Abbot at Burgos in 
Spain, was a native of Lyons, and died about the year 1100. 
One night he was obliged to start on a journey. There was 
then, it being winter, a very high wind, and it was intensely cold. 
The night being very dark, it was necessary to have a light to 
find the way. He therefore bade a companion carry a lighted 
candle in his hand until they reached the city. Strange to tell! 
although the gale grew more furious, yet the candle, enclosed 
in no lantern, and carried only in the hand, was not extinguished, 
and it served to light the holy man during the whole night.” 

Numerous are the accounts of St. Elmo’s Fire given by 
travellers, and we shall here give only a selection of the most 
noteworthy. To begin with Pigafetta’s History of the First 
Voyage of Magellan (1519—1522): 

In stormy weather we frequently saw what is called the Corpo 
Santo, or St. Elmo. On one very dark night it appeared to us like 
a brilliant flambeau on the summit of the mainmast, and thus remained 

| Notes and Queries, 7th Series, ii. 28. 

2 **Coactus est noctu aggredi iter. Erat tunc, ut hiberna tempestate, ventus 
maximus, et frigus peracre. Cumque nox esset obscura, lumine opus erat ad viam 
reperiendam. Jubet ergo socium candelam ardentem manu gestare, dum ad civitatem 
pertingerent. Res inusitata! ventus validior insurgebat, nec tamen candela, nulla 


inclusa laterna, manu tantum praelata, extincta est ; sed nocte tota sancto viro lumen 


praebuit.” (Acta Sanctorum, tom. iii. p. 671.) 
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for a space of two hours, which was a matter of great consolation to 
us during the tempest and made us shed tears. At the instant of its 
disappearing it diffused such a resplendent blaze of light as almost 
blinded us, and for some minutes we remained unable to see anything, 
and crying for mercy, for we thought ourselves lost. But the sea soon 


got calm.! 


In the account of the second voyage of Columbus, we find 
this passage : 

On Saturday at night, the body of St. Elmo was seen, with seven 
lighted candles in the round top, and there followed mighty rain and 
frightful thunder. I mean the lights were seen which seamen affirm to 
be the body of St. Elmo, and they sang litanies and prayers to him, 
looking upon it as most certain that in these storms, when he appears, 


there can be no danger. 


Our next extract will be from the narrative of the Voyage 
of Robert Tomson in 1555, printed in Hakluyt’s Codlectzon of 
Voyages, London, 1600, which by the way is a fine specimen of 
black letter. 


I do remember that in the great and boysterous storme of this foule 
weather, in the night, there came upon the toppe of our maine yarde 
and maine mast, a certaine little light much like unto the light of a 
little candle, which the Spaniards called the Cuerpo Santo, and saide 
it was S. Elmo, whom they take to bee the advocate of Sailers. 
At the which sight the Spaniards fell downe upon their knees and 
worshipped it, praying God and S. Elmo to cease the torment and save 
them from the perill that they were in, with promising him that on 
their comming on land, they would repaire unto his Chappell, and there 
cause Masses to be saide and other ceremonies to be done. . . . This 
light continued aboord our ship about three houres, flying from maste 
to maste, and from top to top, and sometime it would be in two or 
three places at once. I informed my selfe of learned men afterward 
what that light should be, and they said that it was but a congelation 
of the winde and vapours of the Sea congealed with the extremitie of 
the weather, which flying in the winde, many times doeth chance to 
hit on the masts and shrowds of the ships that are at sea in foule 
weather.” 

' ** Nelle borrasche molte volte ci apparve il Corpo Santo, cioé Sant Elmo; e in 
una procella fra le altre, che soffrimo in notte oscurissima, mostrossi in cima alla 


gabia maggiore, d’uno splendor tale che pareva una facella ardente, e vi stette pit 


di due ore, il che ci era di si gran conforto che ne piangevamo di consolazione : quando 
volle partir di noi getto si vivo splendore negli occhi nostri, che per mezzo quarto 


d’ora rimanemmo come ciechi gridando misericordia, perché ci credevamo perduti. 
Ma il mar tosto si accheto.” 
* Vol, iii. p. 450. 
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Another interesting account is the following, taken from 
Jan Huyghen van Linschoten’s Return Voyage from Goa to 
Enkhuisen (1588—1592) : 

The same night’ we saw upon the mainyard, and in many other 
places, a certain sign which the Portuguese call Corpo Santo, or the 
“holy body of Brother Peter Gonsalves,” but the Spaniards call it 
San Elmo, and the Greeks (as ancient writers rehearse, and Ovid 
among the rest) He//e and Phryxus. Whensoever that sign showeth 
upon the mast or mainyard, or in any other place, it is commonly 
thought that it is a sign of better weather. When they first perceive it, 
the master or chief boatswain whistleth, and commandeth every man 
to salute it with Se/ve, Corpo Santo! and a Mitsericordia! with a very 
great cry and exclamation. This constellation, as astronomers do 
write, is engendered of great moisture and vapours ; and showeth like 
a candle that burneth dimly, and skippeth from one place to another, 
never lying still. We saw five of them together, all like the light of 
a candle, which made one wonder ; and I should hardly have believed 
it but that I saw it, and looked very earnestly upon it. And although 
it was foul weather, whereby I had no great leisure to think upon such 
curious things, yet I purposely came from under the hatches to note it. 
Those five lights the Portuguese call Coroa de nossa Senhora, that is, 
Our Lady’s Crown ; and have great hope therein when they see it. 

Auguste Jal, in his Glossaire Nautique,' gives a curious 
extract from a Spanish MS. log-book, entitled Relacion del 
viagen de flota, which is preserved in the Paris Naval Library. 
It is as follows: “June 12 (1635). The next day we had a 
great tempest, and some sailors assured us that they saw Santo 
Telmo in the tops with a light.”” 

Dampier, in his Voyages (1637), relates much the same story : 

After four o’clock, the thunder and the rain abated, and then we 
saw a Corpus Sant at our main-topmast head, on the very top of the 
truck of the spindle. This sight rejoiced our men exceedingly, for the 
height of the storm is commonly over when the Corpus Sant is seen 
aloft, but when they are seen lying on the deck it is generally accounted 
a bad sign. 

In a letter from a priest in Peru to his Superior, written 
two years later, in 1639, this account is given of the same 
prodigy, of which he was a witness : 

We passed through it [the storm] happily since at its beginning, 
which was about 11 or 12 p.m., the Santelmo appeared to us at the 


1 Paris, 1848—1850. 
2 “Juenes 12 (1635) nos dio per la mafana grande tempestad, y algunos 
marineros aseguraron haver visto a Santo Telmo en las gavias con una luz.” 


(MS. Bibl. de la Mar. No. 14255. 3.) 
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main-topmast head in the shape of three distinct lights, mild and 
beneficent to the sight, the form in which the Saint appears on like 
occasions to afflicted mariners. We all bade it thrice good speed, none 
in the ship omitting it. 

We have already quoted Father Fournier, the Jesuit. At 
the risk of becoming wearisome, we shall make a further 
extract from his book. His style is quaint, and the anecdote 
full of curious details. He says: 

It sometimes happens after a great storm that mariners perceive 
flames on the mast-tops and about the main-yards and the rigging of 
their ships, which last there some time, often without burning or 
injuring in any way the object on which they are seen to settle; at 
other times, descending into the vessel, they cause there a great 
disorder, as it happened in the year 1633, on board a ship from 
Marseilles, the Notre Dame de Bonaventure, commonly called 
La FPélicorne, of 300 tons, armed with thirty guns, and commanded 
by Captain Belon, a native of the Isles de Provence, a valiant and a 
brave man, much feared by pirates. On her way back from 
Constantinople the ship was caught in a storm on the 2nd of 
March, after which St. Telmo’s Fire appeared, whereupon notice of 
the fact was given to one of our Order, that he might read the 
Gospel of St. John, according to custom. Three days later, another 
light was seen, followed by a thunderbolt, that caused great commotion 
in the ship, striking one, upsetting another, rushing hither and thither, 
and rolling about in the shape of a globe of fire in front of the sailors, 
who pursued it with their pikes, swords, and sticks; then, descending 
into the hold, where it scorched several. It then disappeared for some 
time, after which, as they were no longer thinking about it, it set light 
to a cannon on the lower deck, and although the touch-hole was 
stopped up, and covered over with a plate of lead, it caused a flame to 
appear like that which is produced when a piece of ordnance is fired, 
the loud report whereof was heard all over the ship, just as if it had 
been fired; yet nothing came out of the cannon, and it remained 
loaded as it was before. ‘Then the electric fluid struck across the legs 
of a Jacobin (Dominican) sharply as if with a whip, and at the same 
time struck the shoulders and the soles of the shoes of the son of 
Monsieur Je Mareschal de St. Luc, who was leaning against a cannon, 
and after flying about from one place to another, finally ascended the 
mizzen-mast to the very top when it disappeared.! 

One more extract, and then we have done with travellers’ 
tales. This last is written by Thomas Chalky, in a Journal of 
a Voyage from Barbadoes to Philadelphia, in December, 1731. 


In this storm we saw divers lights which the sailors called 
Corpusants. One of them was exceeding bright, about half an hour 


' Hydrographie, liv. xviii. chap. 20. 
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on our main-topmast head, plain to the view of all the ship’s company, 
divers of whom said they never saw the like, and I think I never 
heard of or saw the like before. 

That poets, who delight in referring to the marvellous and 
the supernatural, should many of them allude to the mysterious 
storm-lights in their poems, is not surprising, and we will notice 
the most remarkable. 

Shakespeare, throughout his works, does not once mention 
St. Elmo’s Fire. Nevertheless, in the Zempest he makes Ariel 
distinctly personify it. 

I boarded the king’s ship: now on the beak, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flamed amazement. Sometimes, I'd divide, 
And burn in many places; on the top-mast, 

The yards and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet and join. 

The Portuguese poet, Camoens, in his uszad, and the Italian, 
Ariosto, in Orlando Furioso, have similar allusions, and from the 
latter poem we will quote a passage, using Hoole’s translation. 


When sudden breaking on their raptur’d sight 
Appear’d the splendour of St. Elmo's light, 

Low settling on the prow, with ray serene 

It shone, for masts and sails no more were seen; 
The crew elated saw the dancing gleam, 

Each on his knees ador’d the fav’ring beam, 

And begg’d with trembling voice and watery eyes 
A truce from threatening waves and raging skies; 
The storm (till then relentless) ceased to roar. 


In Dryden’s Song of a Scholar and his Mistress, we find 


the following : 
Hark! the winds war ; 
The foamy waves roar; 
I see a ship afar : 
Tossing and tossing, and making for the shore: 
But what’s that I view, 
So radiant of hue, 
St. Hermo, St. Hermo, that sits upon the sails ? 
Other British poets who refer to St. Elmo’s Fire, are 
Falconer in his Shipwreck, and Sir Walter Scott in Rokedy. 
We will conclude our poetical selections with this quotation 
from Longfellow’s Golden Legend : 
Last night I saw St. Elmo’s stars, 
With their glimmering lanterns all at play, 
On the tops of the masts, and the tips of the spars, 
And I knew we should have foul weather to-day.* 


1 Act i. 2 Canto v. 
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Among prose-writers of the seventeenth century we find 
several striking examples. Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
alludes to the famous storm-lights in these words : 


They signifie some mischief or other to come unto men, though 
some again will have them to portend good, and victory to that side 
they come towards in sea-fights ; St. Elmes fires they commonly call 
them, and they do likely appear after a sea storm.! 


Lord Bacon uses the fire as a metaphor in one of his 
epigrams. 

After a great fight there came to the camp of Consalvo, the great 
Captain, a gentleman proudly horsed and armed. Diego de Mendoza 
asked the great Captain, “Who is this?” Who answered, “ It is 
St. Ermin, who never appears but after a storm !”? 


The same metaphor is to be met with in the Roman Comique 
of Paul Scarron. A nocturnal combat is described as taking 
place in the dark, in the room of an inn, between the landlord, 
his wife and servants, and some obnoxious guests. In the thick 
of the general scuffle, while blows are being dealt freely and 
promiscuously, two women open the door suddenly and appear 
with lights, “ke St. Elmo's Fire after a tempest# 

Such, then, is the history of the famous storm-lights, which 
have been known to sailors by the various names of Castor and 
Pollux, Helena, St. Erasmus, St. Ermo, St. Elmo, St. Ermin, 
St. Yreaume, St. Helmo, San Telmo, St. Pedro Gonzalez, /es 
Fréres consolants, Cuerpo Santo, Corpo Santo, Corpusant, Com- 
posant, Compesant, and Pey’s Aunt. 

G. A. BOUVIER. 


1 Part i. sec. 2, mem. I, sub. 2. 
2 Apophthegms, 146. 
3 “*La Caverne et sa fille, parurent 4 la porte de la chambre avec de la lumiére, 


comme le feu Saint Elme aprés une tempéte.” (Part i. c. xii.) 
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HOw strange is the propension of the human mind to inaccuracy! 
How doubly strange when we find such slips in the works of 
our most approved historians, the teachers of our ignorance, 
the guides who unravel to us the tortuous mazes of the past! 
We put our hands in theirs, and follow whithersoever they 
choose to lead us, in our simplicity trusting to their guidance, 
for are they not our masters, portentous in their learning, 
candid searchers after truth? And then all of a sudden we 
are brought up sharp by the edge of some monstrous pitfall, 
into which our guide has floundered, some morass which it is 
clear, even to our ignorance, is no safe ground for our feet ; 
and then we begin to wonder and to doubt, if such a blunder 
is possible, what about the competency of our chosen guide, 
can we trust him in the more obscure regions of the labyrinth, 
when he has failed us so conspicuously on comparatively open 
ground ? 

Or perchance we have ourselves explored some tiny corner 
of the maze, we know its ins and outs, and are familiar with 
the nature of the ground. Comes along our universal guide 
gaily and confidently, tripping over the path with most assured 
foot, promising to lead us on to the innermost recesses of the 
mystery, for to him all is plain as London streets, and so we 
gladly accept his escort, and set out with a good heart to 
explore. When, all of a sudden, down he comes flat upon his 
face, stumbling over a stone which we ourselves know well, and 
we hardly know whether to laugh or to cry at his sudden 
discomfiture. For how shall we trust him further? Again, 
when he stands upon an eminence and points out to us the 
more striking features of the landscape, naming each hill and 
rock and stream, telling us where we may find the early 
primrose or the rare Osmundi fern, where that rivulet rises, 
and what quaint legend is attached to yonder gnarled and 
aged oak, how shall we take it all for gospel when we find he 
does not know an elm from a birch, and thinks the Osmundz is 
a variety of the spleenwort ? 

Such thoughts as these have been passing through the mind 
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of one ignoramus at least, who has been nibbling of late at 
certain apples which were offered to him as the latest, ripest 
fruit from the tree of knowledge. How disconcerting to find 
that here and there the fair red rind concealed but dust and 
ashes, how difficult not to fear that perchance there might 
be some grave mistake after all, and that the bright fruit 
cried so persistently by the vendor as true apples of Eden, 
might after all turn out to be apples of Sodom, embodied 
deceptions ! 

Thus to drop metaphor, and to come to concrete examples, 
how perplexing it is to find in a recent noble tome on Oxford, 
for which the purchaser is content to pay his guinea (if only for 
the gallant drawings that illustrate it), a slapdash allusion to 
“Campion, the Jesuit poet and conspirator.” 

Bone Deus ! as good Mistress More would have said—if a 
poet, where is his poetry? if a conspirator, what was his plot? 
Of the latter surely he has been absolved many a year agone 
by the candid Hallam and many another; why this resuscitation 
of time-worn calumny? Can it be that Froude is still the 
prophet of the Oxford school of modern history? Poor sons 
of the prophets, what a school that must be! But a poet? 
The diamond of England he was indeed, if we may credit 
Burleigh (no friendly witness), the mirror of admiring youth, 
the idol of Oxford, the most brilliant orator of his day,—but 
a poet? Can it be that gentle Robert Southwell has been 
confounded with the brilliant Oxonian? Why not? Both 
were Jesuits, both were martyrs. 

Again I take up a book, lately written by an author known 
to fame, as the editor of ancient chronicles and documents of 
State, a searcher of obscure archives, a diver into the obscurer 
depths of sixteenth century history. He will enlighten me as to 
the relations of a much-married monarch with his six successive 
queens. The book is well written, it is readable, it seems 
impartial ; if somewhat scandalous here and there, with such 
a subject, who can wonder? Here, then, is the latest word on 
a much-canvassed episode, or series of episodes ; surely we can 
trust it, take it for accurate? Thus the reader, full of this 
pleasant illusion, devours page after page, happily and peace- 
fully, until lo! all of a sudden he stumbles upon a note which 
makes him rub his eyes with amazement, read it again to make 
sure that those organs do not deceive him, whistle once or twice, 
and then lay the book down in blank astonishment, a disillu- 
sioned man. For the note introduces us to “ Bishop Nicholas 
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Sanders, the Jesuit writer.’ Bishop! Jesuit!! Surely the 
conjunction of these two (usually) incompatible titles might 
have warned even the unwary! But that the historian of the 
Anglican Schism should be so little known, even now, long 
years after Lewis’s translation of his notable work and 
masterly vindication of his accuracy, how amazing it is! and 
to find this in an editor of State-papers, in one who has written 
so glibly on the “ Treasons and Plots” of unscrupulous Jesuits ! 
What was the good Nicholas’ bishopric, and when did he 
join the Society? Tell us, that we may share the wonder of 
thy amazing discovery. 

But where Jesuits are concerned, there seems to be a peculiar 
liability to stumble. Thus in a well-written Hzstory of New 
College, Oxford, by two learned Fellows of that House, I find 
three times repeated the statement that “John Mundyn (F. 1562) 
was expelled at the visitation of 1566, became a Jesuit, and was 
hanged at Tyburn in 1582.” I also find in a list of Popish 
Wykehamists, “the Jesuit Thomas Stapleton . . . described by 
Wood as ‘the most learned Catholic of his time,’” and so on, 
No doubt the Society would be proud to reckon among her 
members the glorious martyr Venerable John Munden, and the 
great Stapleton, but as a matter of fact neither of them were 
Jesuits. Nor was Munden martyred in 1582, but on February 
the 13th, 1583-4. Mr. Hutton of St. John’s, in his history of 
his College, is not a whit more accurate than Mr. Rashdall 
of New College. Here is an amazing sentence: “ Edmund 
Campion . . . stood firm when his colleague Parsons fled, and 
was executed at Tyburn in 1608” !! 

Of course, Father Persons did not leave England till after 
the arrest of Campion, and the martyr suffered, not in 1608, but 
on December Ist, 1581. After this it is not surprising to find 
much talk of “continuity ;” and the suggestion that John 
Roberts, who matriculated at St. John’s in 1596, might have 
known “Cuthbert Mayne the College Chaplain” during his 
residence there, comes with hardly a shock. It is true that the 
Blessed Cuthbert had suffered at Launceston in 1577, the year 
after Roberts was born. But Mr. Hutton is a much revered 
Oxford historian, and the chief authority on the history of his 
College! 

After this, we take up the latest work on old oak furniture 
to console us awhile. Here, at least, we shall find facts, matter- 
of-fact description of these masterpieces of mediaval art. But 
no! our writer will not be content with so humble a ré/e, he 
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must instruct us as to the period in which each style developed, 
the age of the various pieces described and illustrated, and give 
us rules as to how we may detect the antiquity of such treasures 
as we may come across. We are grateful for this care and 
ready enough to learn, until we are told that when we find the 
marguerite carved on a chest or chair we may know that it 
dates from the days of “Margaret of Anjou, wife of King 
Henry VII.” Again, we are informed that certain pieces of 
furniture have as a rule rather a conventional than a domestic 
source; and left to wonder if “conventional” is our author's 
synonym for “conventual” or “monastic.” Again (and all 
these examples are culled from the first thirty pages of the 
work), we are told that “the Venerable Bede died at Wearmouth, 
A.D. 735, and in the church at Monkswearmouth is a decaying 
chair . . . which is said to have belonged to him.” Let not the 
pilgrim, however, go to search for it at Wearmouth, for he will 
not find it there. It is now as it has always been, at Jarrow, 
where the Father of English History really lived and died. 
After this it is not so great a shock to read of “the staircase 
of Christchurch College,” at Oxford. And yet, I fear, that some 
who have passed over the Wearmouth slip indulgently, will put 
the book down with a gasp, when they come to “ Christchurch 
College.” 

Let us hope, at least, that young blood may not be betrayed 
into stronger protests. One may indeed imagine even a reverend 
censor looking wistfully to some undergraduate to supply 
language appropriate to such an outrage. 

Before leaving this work, we may remark that the connoisseur 
who hopes to find, on the assurance of this writer, that “the 
screen at Harberton, Devon, affords a very valuable example of 
what the surface decoration of fifteenth century furniture may 
have been like,” is doomed to disappointment. For twenty 
years or more this screen has been completely daubed over 
with modern shiny paint and decorated with pictures of the 
“Sunday at Home” type, executed, we believe, by some 
young ladies of the parish. But why does our author 
venture to send us on a wild goose chase to Harberton, as 
to Wearmouth ? 

I hope I may be forgiven if I have not got beyond the 
thirtieth page of this work. It is sumptuously got up by a 
popular publisher, well illustrated and well bound ; it has every- 
thing the reader could desire, save accuracy ! 

We turn to another antiquarian work, issued by the same 
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firm of publishers, who (the curious may note) are also 
the chosen publishers of the, works of Miss Marie Corelli. Here 
is a book on the Shrines of English Saints, full of interesting 
and valuable information, well written, and well illustrated. It 
is, however, disconcerting to find the old Catholic tradition as to 
the secret resting-place of St. Cuthbert’s body dismissed 
contemptuously on the grounds that in 1827 a skeleton was 
found buried in the feretory, and that this tradition was 
“unheard of until the early part of the last century,” ze. the 
nineteenth. Why, Serenus Cressy alludes to it in 1668, and 
it can be traced back at the very least to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. We are surprised, too, to find the 
well-known Rosminian, Father Lockhart, described as “a 
Passionist Father.” However, it has become a commonplace 
to confuse friars and monks, ¢g., to allude to Martin Luther 
as “the monk who shook the world ;” and we are accustomed 


? 


to meet with such absurdities as “Carthusian friars” and 
“ Jesuit monasteries” in the most esteemed authors. 

There are, indeed, more grievous inaccuracies to be found 
in modern historical works than such venial slips as these. 
What can we think of an author who lightly flings out a gross 
calumny against the moral character of one of our most glorious 
martyrs, Father John Gavan, S.J., treating the odious accusation 
as a fact “that brought laughter with it.” 

“He was seized at the height of his reputation in the stables 
of the Imperial Ambassador, where he was hiding with a woman 
who passed as his wife and their son.” Here, indeed, is some- 
thing blacker than mere inaccuracy, for when the reference is 
verified we find the wife and child belonged to the coachman of 
the Ambassador, not to the holy Jesuit who took shelter beneath 
his roof. But a Jesuit, it would seem, has no right to justice, 
still less to charity. 

After this, we do not wonder when we find the learned and 
agreeable author of the Life of Froude, while defending his 
hero’s substantial accuracy, making the wildest statements as 
to the Blessed Edmund Campion, accusing the martyr of having 
a murderer’s heart and a murderer’s intent. Truly a very 
original Life of Campion might be compiled from the statements 
of our modern historians. It might bear as its appropriate title, 
“Edmund Campion, poet and conspirator.” 

In the latest Life of Cranmer, that “Hero of the Reformation,” 
there are many startling statements, many bold insinuations, 
much special pleading, but the reader is inclined to pardon 
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a good deal to the unfortunate writer who has to make Cranmer 
into a hero. But it is surely unnecessary to calumniate Catholics 
while white-washing Cranmer, and it is, at least, not accurate to 
say that Blessed John Storey “wished to put the Princess 
Elizabeth to death,” or that it was Warham “ not Cranmer who 
handed over the keys,” and “ persuaded Convocation to acknow- 
ledge the Royal Supremacy,” or that Clement VII. proposed to 
license bigamy at Rome. 

There is, of course, some colour of justification for each of 
these mis-statements, and the reader who knows how much that 
is, cannot but call to mind the proverb, that half-truths are the 
worst kind of—terminological inexactitudes. 

In a recent brilliant and paradoxical defence of Froude, we 
read : 

Men still living in the Universities accuse him vaguely of inexacti- 
tude as they will accuse Jowett of ignorance, and these men, when one 
examines them closely, are found to be ignorant of the French language, 
to have read no philosophy between Aristotle and Hobbes, and ¢o issue 
above their signatures such errors of plain dates and names as make one 
blush for English scholarship and be glad that no foreigner takes our 
historical school seriously. 

Well, as to Froude, has it not been said, with some show of 
justification too, that he was constitutionally incapable of 
accuracy? To note only one point, his use of inverted commas 
and marks of quotation is alone sufficient tocondemn him. Yet 
are his critics, all of them, in a position to throw stones at him? 

After all, to err is human, and the present writer is conscious 
of some fairly deep pitfalls into which he has himself fallen 
before now! But at least let us “vy to be accurate. The blind 
leaders of the blind are a goodly army already, why should we 
swell their ranks? The new method of writing history without 
references is simply putting a premium on inaccuracy, on 
second-hand knowledge, rash statements, and unfounded 
assertions. Let us protest against it, let us have none of it. 
“Verify your references,’ was the sound advice of the old 
Oxford school. Let us retort on the moderns, “Give your 
references, that we may verify them.” 

If they will not do so,we have some reason for suspecting 
that they fear to be found out. The motto that appears 
on the title-page of one of the books from which we have quoted 
is one that may perhaps be applied to the author and his 


compeers, 
These are stars indeed, 
And sometimes falling ones. 
BETA. 
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Behind no prison grate, she said, 

Which slurs the sunshine half a mile 

Live captives so uncomforted 

As souls behind a smile. 

God’s pity let us pray, she said. 

IV. 

ROSES everywhere, of every tint, and all breathing forth a 
luscious perfume on the warm June air. Wine-coloured and 
amber, pink like the heart of a shell, and creamy white, they 
nestled outside the quaint old windows and climbed in perfumed 
profusion over the ancient walls of Westwood Rectory. 

“What a feast of roses!” remarked Major Dalton. “ They 
are the first thing that strikes one about this place.” 

“Yes,” returned Mrs.Graham. “It is a dear old place, but 
somehow I never expected you to approve of it!” 

Philip Dalton and Maimie were having tea under the big 
cedar on the lawn. The former had only arrived that afternoon, 
and this was his first visit to his friends’ new home. 

“ There is no reason why I should not approve of the f/ace,” 
he said, significantly. “With regard to you and Sydney being 
its owners, well—after all, that is your look out, and none of 
my business.” 

“Oh, don’t wash your hands of us in that high and mighty 
fashion,” exclaimed Maimie, pausing with the tea-pot in her 
hand. “Have some more tea? Yes, that is right. And 
another scone? You will feel more tolerant of our weaknesses 
when you have refreshed your inner man.” 

She was looking particularly young and girlish in her 
white frock, and her eyes laughed at him from under the brim 
of her shady, rose-crowned hat, yet a close observer might have 
noticed that her expression had lost a little of its old sunny 
brightness, and that though her laugh came as readily it did not 


ring quite as true. 
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“When is Sydney’s train due?” asked Major Dalton, 
presently. He had been listening somewhat absently to his 
hostess’ lively chatter, and was feeling a little awkward at the 
prospect of meeting the young clergyman in his new ré/e of 
Rector. 

“ Seven-fifteen, and we dine at eight. He has been so 
looking forward to your coming, poor old boy. It is nearly six 
months since you met, is it not ?” 

“Since we met in Rome? Yes,” said Philip, gravely. “Tell 
me,” he went on, putting down his cup and bending forward to 
look at her across the little rustic table. ‘I have always been 
privileged to ask you and Syd what questions I liked—tell me, 
how has it worked ?” 

Maimie gave a little sigh of much resignation. 

“TI knew, as Syd says, that you would want to ‘ probe’ at 
us sooner or later,” she said. “QOutwardly it has worked all 
right ; life, the necessary prosaic part of it, is ever so much 
easier than it was, the babies flourish under the new régzme, and 
we are not worried by bills and the effort to induce one shilling 
to do the work of two. Materially we are flourishing, after the 
manner of the bay-tree ; morally——” 

She broke off abruptly with a little shrug of her shoulders, 
and her listener's face darkened. This was what he had feared 
ever since Sydney’s acceptance of the Westwood living, and the 
touch of recklessness in Maimie’s manner confirmed his fears. 
She had changed during the last six months, that was very 
evident, and it was a change which had robbed her of a little 
of her butterfly brightness, and which implied the existence of 
some mental worry. 

“Morally,” echoed Philip ; “ won’t you finish your sentence ?” 

“Oh, what is the use?” she said, petulantly, “I am not 
like you and Syd. I can’t ¢a/é about things that bother 
me. [——” 

“No, but you /ee/ them,” he interposed quickly. “I know 
enough about you to be sure of that. You carry things off 
with a laugh, but in your heart, and when you are alone, you 
wonder quite as much as Syd does, if not more, whether after 
all the ‘flesh-pots of Egypt’ are as consoling and as satisfying 
as you imagined they would be.” 

It was an assertion, rather than the expression of his 
actual thoughts, but the shot told, and Maimie rose to her feet 
with a heightened colour. 
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“Come and see the rest of our spacious grounds,” she said, 
“ and—oh, here are the babies !” 

Maimie Graham, in the midst of her golden-haired children, 
with their dimpled faces and the rose-leaf skin which they 
inherited from their mother, made a charming picture. But 
Major Dalton’s eyes lingered on it with a touch of regret. 
She and her husband were depriving these innocent souls of 
that Faith which when they were a little older they would 
otherwise have implicitly accepted, and were merely offering 
them in return the temporal boon of worldly prosperity. 

For half an hour or so he and his friend’s wife wandered 
about the rectory garden, the latter guiding their somewhat 
desultory conversation in the channels she preferred, and 
skilfully steering clear of what she considered dangerous topics. 
And Major Dalton was tacitly acquiescent. After all, he 
reflected, talking was no use, and it was apparent that the 
moment for action had not yet arrived for Sydney and Maimie 
Graham. And it was possible that it never would. 

“ Shall we stroll down and meet Syd?” inquired Maimie, as 
she and her guest were returning to the house. “It is nothing 
of a walk.” 

“By all means,” replied Philip. And they set out in the 
cool evening air down a green lane where the wild roses clung 
and clambered in their pink, riotous beauty. On their way they 
passed a little chapel adjoining a house where some French 
nuns had recently established themselves, and Maimie looked 
up at her companion with a mocking smile in her eyes. 

“Would you like to go in and pray?” she asked. “I know 
one of the Sisters ; she will let us through.” 

“Yes, let us go in for a moment,” he answered. “Do you 
often come here ?” 

Maimie shook her head in emphatic negation: “Not I. I 
have not got Syd’s morbid love of stirring up things which are 
best hidden. He likes to think things out. / don’t.” 

“It might be better if you did. There might perhaps be 
some fruitful result from your meditations, whereas in Syd’s 





case 
And he paused abruptly, realizing that loyalty to his friend 
forbade the discussion of his weaknesses with his wife. They 


had rung at the convent door, and a nun admitted them into 
the little chapel where a picture of “Our Lady of Good 
Counsel” gleamed through the gathering dusk. Philip Dalton 
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knelt before the altar, and after a momentary hesitation 
Maimie followed his example. There was a new gravity in 
her expression when they came out again, and she gave a 
little, half-involuntary shiver. “I had the queerest feeling when 
I was in there just now,” she remarked when they had gone a 
few steps in silence. “I felt as if some great sorrow was 
hanging over me, sort of sword of Damocles, don’t you know. 
It was more than a presentiment—it was a certainty. 1 wonder 
what it is going to be!” 

“Nonsense,” said Philip, briskly. “ You are far too practical 
a little person to be visited by presentiments. Sydney is going 
to arrive in a bad temper, perhaps, and find fault with his 
dinner. That is probably the form the coming calamity will 
take.” 

“Do you never feel anything else in that little chapel?” 
he added significantly. 

Maimie laughed up at him, her former gravity a thing of the 
past. 

“There you go,” she retorted gaily, “probing again. It is 
no use. We are the goats, Syd and I, and you are one of 
the nice white sheep who all follow each other over the 
ecclesiastical fences. But we must hurry on, the train is just 
due.” 

The train was due, but several moments elapsed before it 
arrived, moments that spun themselves out into over half an 
hour, and at last, at Maimie’s suggestion, Philip Dalton went in 
search of the station-master to investigate the cause of delay. 
He met him hurrying in his direction, with a grave, disturbed 
look on his stolid features. 

“There has been a bad accident higher up the line, sir,” he 
said. “The 7.15 ran into the London express, and several 
people are injured, some killed. You are with Mrs. Graham, 
I see, sir; perhaps you would be the best person to break to 
her——” 

“What!” exclaimed Philip, in horror, an uncontrollable 
fear tugging at his heart-strings. “The Rector? have you heard 
any particulars? Is he injured or——?” 

“ Dead, sir,” was the laconic reply. “They have wired the 
news to us. For God's sake break it to Mrs. Graham.” 

But as Philip, stunned and bewildered, retraced his steps to 
where he had left her standing, he saw by her ashy cheeks and 
wildly-dilated eyes that Maimie £new. 
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V. 
Oh! Rome, my country, city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 
(Byron.) 

The spring sunshine was gilding the “Eternal City” as 
Philip Dalton made his way through the crowded Corso one 
afternoon in March. It was the week before Easter, and Rome 
was full of sightseers, armed with the inevitable Baedeker, and 
their minds a confused medley of churches, and pictures, and 
pagan remains. Presently, as he strolled along somewhat 
listlessly, pausing now and then to glance in at a shop-window, 
he heard his name spoken by a woman’s voice in a victoria. 

“Major Dalton. I thought I could not be mistaken. So 
glad to see you in Rome again.” 

Philip hastily lifted his hat, while he occupied himself in a 
strenuous endeavour to “locate” the speaker. 

“ Er—how d’ye do?” he murmured, vaguely. 

“You have not the most remote idea who I am,” interposed 
his unknown acquaintance. “I met you several times at the 
Leslies’ when you were here the winter before last, and you 
came with that poor little Mrs. Graham to one of my ‘At 
Homes.’” 

“Oh, of course!” exclaimed Philip, hastily. ‘“ Mrs. Whyte 
—I remember you perfectly.” 

And while his lips were uttering the usual commonplace 
remarks suitable to the occasion, the past rose vividly before his 
mental vision, and he heard once more the gay tones of Maimie’s 
voice as she walked by his side, and watched the passing shade 


’ 


upon her expressive features as he alluded to Sydney’s pilgrim- 
age to St. Peter’s “to think things out.” How it all came back 
to him ; even the colour of the gown she wore, and the perfume 
of the frezias at her breast. And although ten months had 
passed since they had gone together on that warm June evening 
to meet the 7.15 train at the little country station, yet here, 
under the cloudless sky of Italy, the old shuddering horror 
seized him in its grasp as forcibly as though that which caused 
it was an event of yesterday. 

“Poor little Mrs. Graham,” repeated Mrs. Whyte, with a 
sigh. “That was an awfully sad affair, was it not? Such a 
charming fellow, and they were so devoted.” 

Major Dalton winced involuntarily. To hear his dead 
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friend’s name casually mentioned sent a pang through his heart, 
especially under the circumstances as he knew them. 

“ She is here, you know,” went on Mrs. Whyte. 

Her listener started. 

“ Here—Maimie—Mrs. Graham?” he stammered. “What 
is she doing here?” 

Mrs. Whyte leant forward impressively. It was always a 
joy to her to impart information to an interested audience, but 
though the audience was usually available, the interest was too 
frequently conspicuous only by its absence. Now, however, it 
was a case of the man and the hour, and she proceeded to 
enlarge on her topic. 

“Get in,” she said, eagerly pointing to the seat beside her. 
“J will take you wherever you are going. We can’t talk 
comfortably in this gangway.” 

Philip obeyed her in the mechanical fashion of one who 
hardly realizes what he is doing, and they drove off in the 
direction of the Villa Borghese. 

“You have not seen her, have you,” began Mrs. Whyte, 
“since her husband died ?” 

“No. At least I saw her a week or so later, and then we 
got the route for Aden. I am home on sick leave now: gota 
bad pull of fever out there.” 

“ Really,” murmured Mrs. Whyte, vaguely. She was far too 
full of her subject to have any sympathy to spare for her 
listener’s ailments past or present. 

“Well, she felt it terribly—terribly, poor thing, and, of 
course, so nearly convinced as he was, it made it all the 
worse.” 

“Hardly, from her point of view,” put in Philip Dalton, 
hastily. Something in the speaker’s manner irritated his nerves 
and impelled him to argument. “ We have no reason to suppose 
that she was convinced.” 

“T believe she was in reality the nearest of the two,” returned 
Mrs. Whyte, emphatically. “At any rate, since she came to 
Rome she has been reading books which Father Clement has 
lent her, and I have often and often seen her at Mass.” 

“What brought her here ?” asked Philip. 

“She has been out of health for some time; kept up 
wonderfully, I hear, after the sad event, you know her way, 
and then, when the reaction came, broke down altogether. The 
doctor ordered complete change of air and surroundings ; and 
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her rich uncle, ‘Uncle James’ she calls him, is paying her 
expenses here. She is travelling with a friend, an ultra- 
Protestant, and the children are left in some one’s charge; with 
an aunt of hers, I fancy, while she is away. And now comes 
the important part,” went on Mrs. Whyte, impressively: “ this 
same Uncle James has just offered—of course she is very badly 
off as a widow—has offered to provide for her and the children, 
have the whole lot to live with him, in fact—he is an old 
bachelor and has a charming place in Sussex, I believe—but 
on one condition, that is, that she does not become a Catholic. 
He is intensely bigoted, and I expect he heard that poor 
Sydney was rather shaky as regards his own religion.” 

“Yes, I see,” remarked Major Dalton, reflectively. 

“ What would Maimie do?” was the question which pre- 
sented itself to his mind, to the exclusion of all others, and then 
the longing to know for certain became too strong to be resisted, 
and he turned eagerly to his companion. 

“What hotel is Mrs. Graham at ?” he asked, quickly. 

“ At the Russie. We pass it on our way back. Shall I drop 
you there ?” 

“T should be awfully grateful if you would,” he answered. 
And presently he found himself in the Winter Garden waiting 
for Maimie. When she made her appearance he gave a little 
start of surprise. She was paler and slighter than when he had 
last seen her, and the old bright, insouciant expression had 
vanished, but —and it was this that surprised him —it was 
replaced by a look of calm serenity, of happiness even—the look 
of a soul at peace with itself and the world. She came up to 
him with her hand outstretched and a smile of greeting on her 
lips. “This zs nice,” she said, and it was quite the old Maimie 
who spoke. 

“Fancy your turning up here! I have been meaning to 
write to you for ages ; it was my turn to write, I expect?” 

“It generally is your turn,” he said, with a laugh, as he 
released her hand. “/ am a most exemplary correspondent.” 

“Come into the garden,” she went on, with a glance at the 
other occupants of the glass-roofed room. “It is quite 
warm.” 

“What is this I hear about Uncle James?” he began, as 
soon as they were alone. There was very seldom any beating 
about the bush with Philip Dalton. Whatever the goal he had 
in view he made straight for it, avoiding the circuitous paths 
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of conventionality. _Maimie looked up at him with the old 
mocking smile he remembered so well in her eyes. 

“You have not lost your trick of going straight to the point, 
I see,” she said. “Mrs. Whyte told you, I suppose? She is 
nearly the only person I have mentioned the matter to. 

“It is quite true. Uncle James has offered to adopt us all. 
He was always fond of me, and he says I should do the 
honours for him very nicely at The Grange, but I must promise 
never to enter your Church, do you see.” 

“ And what are you going to do about it?” asked Major 
Dalton, quickly, his eyes intently studying her face. “I was 
never sure of you, Maimie. Sometimes I used to think you 
wished to be a Catholic. Sometimes ” and he broke off 
abruptly. 

“Sometimes you thought the loaves and fishes part of the 
business were dearer to me than my principles,” she interposed, 
with a hard little laugh. “Is that it? Well, I am not 
surprised.” 

And then her tone changed. 

“Don’t you see, Philip, what a splendid chance this is for 
us? No anxiety about my children’s future, no debts, no 
difficulties, all plain sailing till the end of the chapter, and as 
for the condition—well,” and her voice faltered a little, “it was 
Sydney who was always hankering after Catholicity in the old 





days, you know.” 

“Yes—poor Sydney,” returned Philip Dalton, gravely. 

“Tell me,” went on Maimie, impetuously, “from your 
standpoint, what do you really think? I have always longed 
to ask you. You see, he—poor boy—he was practically con- 
vinced of the truth of your religion, and—oh, well—it was really 
my fault that he accepted that living, and I can’t Ze// you how it 
has worried me since.” 

“ Poor child!” murmured Philip. 

“No, no; don’t pity me. Let me go on with what I was 
saying. Knowing Syd’s frame of mind when—when the end 
came—where do you think he is now?” 

“ Between the saddle and the ground, 

He mercy sought, and mercy found,” 
quoted Philip Dalton, softly, infinite compassion in his low-toned 
voice. “How can we tell? God is far more merciful than His 
creatures, luckily for us all, but this I must say to you: Sydney 
was running a fearful risk in refusing to listen to the inspirations 
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of grace, and he told me himself when we were in Rome 
together that when he was in the pulpit he felt an ‘absolute 
fraud.’ Those were his very words. The ‘loaves and fishes’ 
were too great a temptation for him to resist, and—well, he was 
not allowed another chance. Take care, Maimie, what you are 
about—are you really going to accept your uncle’s offer?” 

“Why not?” she asked, calmly. “As I said, it is a 
tremendous chance for me, and I have the babes to think of, 
too, and—and you do not know what my feelings are with 
regard to the Catholic Church.” 

Philip Dalton looked her straight in the face, and her eyes, 
with that touch of defiance in them, sank before the intensity 
of his searching gaze. 

“TI know,” he said, quietly, “that Rome has got hold of 
you ; that you were quite as unsettled as Sydney, only, posses- 
sing a different temperament, you were able to conceal your 
trouble, and if you choose the loaves and fishes a second time 
you will be acting against the dictates of your conscience. I 
would not say this to you, Maimie, unless I was certain that 
you would repent accepting your uncle’s offer, and then perhaps 
it would be too late.” 

“Well,” murmured Maimie, with a faint sigh, “your advice 
comes a little too late, because—I wrote to Uncle James 
yesterday.” 

“You did? Good Heavens, Maimie! What 

She held out a deprecating hand. 

“ There—don’t say any more. I never can resist teasing you, 
but—it is all right, my friend. I have refused his offer. The 
two elder children are going to a day school at Eastbourne, 
where my married sister lives, and she is taking charge of the 
two younger for a time, while I travel with an invalid lady as 
her companion. It is all nicely arranged, and r 

“But why?” exclaimed Philip, eagerly, his bewilderment 
giving place to a joyful relief. “What is your real reason for 
this, Maimie ?” 

She looked up at him with a radiant smile, although the 
tears glittered on her lashes. 

“ Persistent to the end,” she said, lightly. “My real reason 
is that I—I do not want to be dound by any conditions, and ”— 
the clear voice faltered a little—“and I feel it is an act of 
reparation.” 


” 
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The Cult of the Majority. 


AT the present moment, not only are we all under the 
dominion of a majority which has that excellent thing, a 
giant’s strength, but it seems to be assumed in some quarters 
that just because it is a majority it can be guilty of no tyranny 
should it proceed to use it like a giant—say in the fashion 
of Polyphemus or Blunderbore. Minorities, we have been told, 
must suffer, it is the badge of all their tribe, the assumption 
being apparently, that being minorities, they cannot suffer 
injustice, and that what a plurality of votes determines is thereby 
demonstratively proved right. 

Here we have a striking illustration of a fallacy which was 
long ago denounced by the most philosophical statesman who 
ever sat in the House of Commons, though his wisdom, it is 
to be feared, is little regarded by many of his parliamentary 
successors. It is thus that Edmund Burke expresses himself 
on the subject :! 

We hear much from men who have not acquired their hardiness of 
assertion from the profundity of their thinking, about the omnipotence 
of a majority. ... We are so little affected by things which are 
habitual, that we consider the idea of the decision of a majority as if 
it were a law of our original nature. But such constructive whole, 
residing in a part only, is one of the most violent fictions that ever 
has been or can be made on the principles of artificial corporation. 
Out of civil society, Nature knows nothing of it, nor are men, even 
when arranged according to civil order, otherwise than by very long 
training, brought at all to submit to it. 

And again :* 

It is said that twenty-four millions ought to prevail over two- 
hundred-thousand. True, if the constitution of a kingdom be a 
problem of arithmetic. This sort of discourse does well enough with 
the lamp-post for its second; to men who may reason calmly, it is 
ridiculous. 

Burke tells us, moreover, that those who are most fond of 
proclaiming the omnipotence of a majority, are the men who 
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have violated the contract upon which its power is based, the 
essential article of that contract being that the whole people 
shall have freely and unanimously agreed to commit to its 
decision their most sacred personal,—or, let us say, their 
parental, rights. 


Truths for the Times. 

The late Bishop Creighton’s Thoughts on Education, recently 
published by Messrs. Longmans,' contain some common-sense 
maxims which are so much to the point in present circumstances 
that we feel we cannot do better than present our readers with 
a few specimens. 

One argument which is used by the plain man who is always with 
us is, “ Why perplex children’s minds by teaching them what is denomi- 
national?” That seems a plausible argument. But is a child’s mind 
perplexed by being taught something that is definite, rather than some- 
thing that is vague? . . . Undenominational religion cannot give that 
which a child needs. A child is just the creature who ought to be 
taught the most denominational religion possible. Some people wish 
nothing to be taught which has ever been contradicted. Could that 
be applied to history? Is no historical subject to be taught on which 
people have differences of opinion? From an educational point of 
view it is impossible to teach religion in the abstract. This has been 
proved in actual practice. 

One great difficulty is to find out what is the actual religious 
teaching given in Board Schools. With a great deal of trouble we can, 
no doubt, discover what are the regulations of the various School 
Boards. But between the regulations and the actual practice there is 
a great gulf fixed. . . . With School Boards, there is a distinct absence 
of guarantee that a teacher shall be selected with a view to his or her 
capacity for giving religious instruction. ‘Teachers are chosen for their 
efficiency in secular matters, and for nothing else. . . . Religion must 
influence all the teaching in the school. It has been said: “ How is 
a master to teach the Rule of Three with deep religious emotion, and 
what religious feeling can he carry into the teaching of Euclid?” That 
is not the question. Religion must be carried into everything which 
affects the life and character of the child who is being taught, and 
therefore must be present in the life and character of the master who 
is teaching. His religious instruction cannot be confined to the hour 
in which he may be giving a Bible lesson. 

If I were to choose between two systems of education, in one of 
which purely secular teaching was to be given by a religious man, and 
in the other religious teaching by a secular man, I have no hesitation 
in saying which system I would choose in the interests of religion as 
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well as of education. I would rather have the religious-minded teacher 
though the subjects he taught were secular, because I know that the 
devotion of his heart would penetrate his work. 

It would be easy, did space allow, to multiply such excellent 
maxims, so excellently expressed, but enough has, we trust, 
been cited to send our readers to the little book itself. 


The Dictionary of National Biography on Abbot A lfric. 

The Dictionary of National Biography is generally so free 
from religious bias and on the whole so reliable in the informa- 
tion which it imparts that one regrets to meet now and again 
with an article which falls short of its usual high standard of 
impartiality and correctness. Amongst the more unsatisfactory 
contributions, as we have recently had occasion to note, must be 
reckoned that which is consecrated in the first volume of the 
Dictionary to Aélfric, the Anglo-Saxon writer of homilies. The 
author of the article, the Rev. W. Hunt, is a student of history 
who has done good work, and of whom we wish to speak with 
all respect, but it is evident that at the time when he wrote 
he must have been much under the influence of Mr. H. Soames’s 
distorted presentment of the Anglo-Saxon Church polity. On 
the celebrated question of Azlfric’s views as to the Real Presence 
in the Eucharist Mr. Hunt speaks thus : 

The name of Afric has become famous from the vigour with which 
he opposed the doctrine of Transubstantiation. . . . One of his 
homilies, the sermon “on the sacrifice,” for Easter Sunday, contains 
strong statements against the teaching of the Romish Church on the 
subject of the Eucharist. . . . As the homilies were accepted by 
Archbishop Sigeric, and A¢lfric was employed by other Bishops, they 
may be held to express the teaching of the Church of England at this 
time, even though the writer was never a Bishop himself. 

This, we venture to say, is an extreme and indefensible 
view. The writer allows that AElfric “probably owed much to 
Ratramnus of Corbie,” but this is a mild way of stating the fact, 
which Hopkins more than two centuries ago made evident by 
an elaborate presentment in parallel columns, that all the 
doctrinal portions of the homily in question are little more 
than a, paraphrase of the tractate of Ratramnus. Moreover, 
Naegle, in his recent elaborate monograph on Ratramnus, 
has been enabled to prove, in our opinion conclusively, that 
Ratramnus’ teaching, though liable to misinterpretation on the 
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part of those who read into it the ideas of the reformers of the 
sixteenth century, was absolutely sound as to the fundamental 
fact of the Real Presence, and did not on this score incur the 
suspicion of his contemporaries. It would be superfluous here 
to retail anew the arguments developed by Dr. Lingard and 
also by Father Bridgett in his History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain. It will be simpler to contrast the sentences just 
quoted from the Dictionary with the verdict expressed by the 
same writer ina more recent work of his, Zhe History of the 
English Church to the Norman Conquest (1899) : 

“Elfric also speaks elsewhere on this subject in the same strain as 
in his Easter homily. It is possible to reconcile his words with the 
present teaching of Rome; his expressions are loose and _ unphilo- 
sophical, and therefore capable of being interpreted according to 
demand. Yet it will scarcely be denied that their spirit and indeed 
the obvious interpretation of them are contrary to the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. At the same time, the contention that they 
represent the teaching of the Church of England before the Conquest, 
can scarcely be maintained in the face of passages to be found in the 
works of Bede and elsewhere. 

This last sentence, it will be noticed, offers an almost formal 
retractation of what Mr. Hunt had said in his Déctzonary article. 
Let us add that other utterances in the same article are equally 
unsatisfactory, though so far as we know they have not been 
formally withdrawn. For instance, Mr. Hunt declares that “in 
a sermon for St. Peter’s day he (A£lfric) also puts forth doctrine 
which is not in accordance with the tenets of the Church of 
Rome concerning that Apostle.” We have been unable to find 
any such heretical teaching in this discourse, which is adapted 
from Bede, but on the contrary, we have found in the homilies 
many unmistakable testimonies of loyalty to St. Peter and his 
successors.} 

It is curious that Aé£lfric should select for translation Bede’s 
forcible sermon on St. Peter’s day. No doubt Bede agrees with 
some of the early Fathers in maintaining that in the passage : 


' Soames appeals to /Elfric’s Homily zm natale unius afostoli, one passage of 
which is translated by Mrs. Elstob. ‘ Paul is the thirteenth of this heap (th 
Apostolic College). He was not bodily with Christ when He was alive; but He 
chose him afterwards from Heaven and he is ordained equal to St. Peter for his great 
merits and labours.” This, according to Soames, shows that St. Paul was the equal 
if not the superior of St. Peter. Unfortunately the whole point turns upon the word 
which Mrs. Elstob rendered ‘‘ ordained equal.” The more recent and accurate 
translation of Thorpe gives for the last clause ‘‘he is associated with Peter for his 


great merits and labours agreeably to the Lord’s will.”’ 
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“upon this rock I will build My Church,” the words “this rock” 
are to be understood of the faith which St. Peter professed, and 
hence that “all God’s Church is built upon that rock, that is 
upon Christ.” But most assuredly it is a great exaggeration 
to speak of this as “doctrine which is not in accordance with 
the tenets of the Church of Rome.” On the contrary A¢lfric 
at the conclusion of the same discourse makes a most striking 
profession of faith : 

The key [he says] is especially committed to Peter that every 
people may with certainty know, that whosoever deviates from the 
unity of the faith which Peter then professed in Christ, to him will be 
granted neither forgiveness of sins nor entrance into the kingdom of 
Heaven.! 

Another detail in this attempt to present Aélfric as a kind 
of precursor of Protestantism is the assertion, which Mr. Hunt 
borrows from Soames, though without expressing his own 
opinion, that AElfric followed St. Jerome (as against the Council 
of Trent), in determining the canon of Scripture. This, I venture 
to say, is quite unfounded. Aélfric accepts the Books of 
Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, with those of the Macchabees, &c., 
as forming part of the Bible. Of the Macchabees in particular, 
he says, for example: “ And therefore his victorious deeds are 
set down in these two books of the Bible to God’s glory.”* On 
the other hand he formally excludes the Sibylline books from 
our Canon of the Bible (ou urum gesetnissum on there biblio- 
thecan). 

Lastly, Mr. Hunt makes the curious statement anent the 
“Canons” of AElfric, of which there is a Latin copy reprinted 
by Migne: “ This is all Migne publishes of A:lfric’s works, on 
account, he says, of their anti-Catholic tendency.” It should 
hardly be necessary, we think, to remind Mr. Hunt that Migne 
in his Patrologia Latina does not deal with works written in 
French, German, or Anglo-Saxon. Aélfric’s Canons are published 
because a copy exists in Latin, apparently written in that 
language by AElfric himself. The fact is that Mr. Hunt has 
clearly misunderstood the editorial remark in Migne: “ Exstant 
lfrici archiepiscopi opuscula quaedam e Saxontco idiomate 
in Latinum translata, sublestae tamen fidet et quae manus 
acatholica interpolavit. Haec ideo dare supersedemus.” We take 
this to signify that though there are Latin translations of some 


1 Thorpe’s translation, Homi/ies, i. p. 371. 
* Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, Second Edition, p. 74. 
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of Ailfric’s works, they are unreliable (sudlestae fidei), and 
interpolated by Protestant hands. The Abbé Migne may or 
may not have been justified in his mistrust of the renderings 
prepared in the seventeenth century by such scholars as Lisle 
and Thwaites, but we do not understand him to make any 
reflection upon the orthodoxy of Aélfric’s original work. 

H. T. 





Reviews. 
I.—THE LAW OF THE CHURCH.! 

IT is a somewhat ambitious enterprise, especially when a Papal 
Commission for the revision and settling of canon law is sitting 
in Rome, for a priest to undertake to “ provide a practical work 
upon the canon law with special reference to English-speaking 
countries.” This, however, is what Father Taunton has under- 
taken to doin the book before us, and we must admit that on the 
whole the performance is a very creditable one. He has given 
us a dictionary of canon law largely based on the well-known 
work of Ferraris, and composed according to the same plan. 
The matter is arranged under headings in alphabetical order, 
and where it is sufficiently ample, a single heading is divided 
into several articles, which are again subdivided into short and 
numbered sentences or paragraphs. The reverential and loyal 
spirit in which it is written is excellent, and in extolling the 
power of the Holy See as the fount of canon law the author 
almost goes too far. With an edifying modesty which disarms 
criticism he acknowledges that it is quite likely that there are 
errors in his book, and he assures his critics that he will be truly 
grateful if they are pointed out to him. We shall not, thercfore, 
be thought to be performing an ungracious task if we point out 
a few blemishes, as they seem to us, in a work which has 
evidently cost the author no little labour. 

In the Introduction,’ he takes the varying discipline of the 
Church with reference to Holy Communion as an example of 
the adaptability of the Church’s law to the needs of the time. 
On this topic he says: 

Holy Communion, it must be remembered, was instituted in the 
presence of the Apostles only, not in that of the disciples. As far as 


1 The Law of the Church. By E. Taunton, priest of the Archdiocese of 
Westminster. London: Kegan Paul. 1906, * P. vii. 
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the Gospel narrative goes, we can gather that the gift was instituted for 
the Apostles only. As they received power to “ Do this,” so they were 
told to “Take and eat.” From the Gospels we get no hint that other 
believers, such as the seventy-two disciples and the holy women, were 
to share in the gift. J¢ was by the ruling of the Church that on one 
hand the faithful were admitted to Communion and made to share in the 
“ Take and eat,” while the other part of the Paschal Institution, the “ Do 
this,” was restricted to the Apostles themselves and to those whom they 
associated in the ruling of the flock." The point to be noted is that the 
Church legislated in a practical manner about so important a part of 
the spiritual life as Holy Communion. As she extended the gift to all 
the faithful, so she regulated the way in which it should be received. . . 

We have read and re-read this passage, and can only see 
one possible meaning in it. It seems to say that it is only by 
the positive law of the Church that the saying of Mass is 
restricted to Bishops and priests, and that it is only by positive 
ecclesiastical law that the faithful are bound to receive Holy 
Communion. The author takes no account of the sixth chapter 
of St.John, or of the fuller instructions which without doubt 
the Apostles received, but which are not given in the brief 
Gospel narrative of the institution of the Blessed Eucharist. 
The author’s view is utterly irreconcilable with the well-known 
teaching of the Council of Trent. 

The field of canon law is a very wide one, and of course 
Father Taunton is conscious that he only gives in his book a 
brief summary of some portions of it. He has not always 
escaped the danger that besets all summarists; he is not 
infrequently so brief that what he says will only serve to 
mislead those who trust too implicitly in him. Here are a few 
examples of our meaning : 

A Bishop [says Father Taunton] can abolish the particular customs 
of his diocese if it be for the welfare of the Church. . . . He cannot 
abolish the universal customs of his diocese ; for these now belong to 
the common law.* 

We presume that by “the universal customs of his diocese” are 
meant the customs of the universal Church which also obtain in 
his diocese, but the phrase is at least obscure. 

Under the heading “ Jurisdiction,” n. 9, we read : 

Delegated jurisdiction is not a grace, but a mandate to do something 
in the name of a superior. If it come from the superior himself, this 
jurisdiction is extinguished by the death of the superior if the business 
delegated has not yet begun. 


1 Ttalics ours. 2 Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 23, seq. 3 S.v. Bishops, art. viii. nn. 74, 75. 
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It would seem to follow from this that as a missionary priest 
in this country hears confessions by virtue of jurisdiction 
delegated to him by his Bishop, that jurisdiction will cease 
on the death of his Bishop. This conclusion, however, is 
against the common opinion and against practice.’ 

“Tn all the more weighty affairs of administration the Bishop 
is bound to obtain the consent of his Chapter,” says our author.” 

If he had said “is bound to ask the advice and sometimes 
to obtain the consent of his Chapter,” the rule would have been 
more accurately expressed. 

Sometimes Father Taunton’s rules are not only misleading, 
but wrong. The Constitution of Leo XIII., Romanos Pontifices, 
lays down the following rule with reference to changing the 
purpose and end of religious houses : 

It is not lawful for religious to convert institutions to other uses 
without the express permission of the Holy See and of the Ordinary ; 
unless there be question of a conversion which affects merely internal 
rule and religious discipline, and which is not contrary to the foundation 
deeds. 

So that no permission is required to change a novitiate or a 
house of studies for young Religious into a monastery for monks, 
as is specially explained in the Constitution itself. Father 
Taunton gives the rule in the following terms: 

New schools, houses, colleges, or churches, are not to be opened | by 
regulars] without the leave of the local Ordinary and of the Apostolic See. 
Nor are those already erected to be changed to other uses without the 
expressed permission of the local Ordinary and of the Apostolic See.* 
Which version of the law is not quite accurate. 

The Pauline privilege consists [it is said on p. 483] in dissolving a 
marriage that is: (1) Contracted in mutual unbelief. (2) But according 
to natural and divine positive law. (3) And even consummated. 
(4) When one of the parties becomes a Christian and the other remains 
in unbelief, or is unwilling to dwell peacefully with the Christian party. 

There are several points to notice here. “Contracted in 
mutual unbelief” should be “contracted by two non-baptized 
persons.” The last clause seems to state that the marriage is 
dissolved when one of the parties becomes a Christian, whereas 
the former marriage is only dissolved when the second is 
contracted. Moreover, the marriage will not, according to 
the general law, be dissolved, if one of the parties remains in 
unbelief or is unwilling to dwell peaceably ; the or should be 


1 Vide Ferraris, s.v. Approbatio, art. i. n. 10. 2 Pp. 107. 3 P. 112. 
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and, as both conditions are necessary to make a second 
marriage lawful and to annul the first. 

These are some of the more important blemishes which we 
have noticed in Father Taunton’s book. If a second edition is 
called for, it will need careful revision in order to take its place 


as a trustworthy guide to the law of the Church. 


2.—THE CONGO FREE STATE.! 

Those who desire to form a sound opinion as to the much- 
discussed merits or demerits of the Congo Free State should 
certainly make themselves acquainted with this full and complete 
study of the question, which bears witness not only to the writer’s 
knowledge of his subject, but even more notably to the fair- 
mindedness with which he approaches its discussion. 

The key-note of his treatise is that the only justification for 
the occupation of such a territory as that now under the rule 
of the Free State, is the improvement and elevation of the 
native inhabitants whose territory is forcibly appropriated by a 
civilized power. It is not sufficient that their material lot 
should be ameliorated, that their intestine feuds and bloodshed 
should be checked, and the conditions of existence be made 
more tolerable or in some degree comfortable. They must be 
regarded as men who have rights no less than their white 
overlords, and whom it should be the aim of those in authority 
to raise continually higher and higher in the social scale, not 
regarding them merely as a somewhat higher species of brutes, 
useful only to make money for their white masters. Otherwise 
the dominion of the latter is not a blessing but a curse. 

What is the real state of things in this respect? Father 
Vermeersch leaves us in no doubt as to his opinion. As he 
writes in his Epilogue: “Le spectacle d’une immense infortune 
nous a fait publier ce livre” —the calamity in question being the 
condition of affairs in the Free State recently disclosed. It 
would be impossible to examine in any detail the evidence 
which he adduces to establish the existence of the evils which 
he stigmatizes, and to indicate the causes from which these 
result. Suffice it here to say that of the latter two are specified 
as the worst. In the first place, those to whom the actual work 

1 La Question Congolaise. Par Arthur Vermeersch, S.J., Docteur en Droit et 
en Sciences politiques et administratives. Brussels: Charles Bullens, Editeur, 
375 pp. 1906. 3.50 francs. 
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of “civilization” is committed are to a large extent the off- 
scourings of Europe, and by the scandalous disorder of their 
lives degrade the very savages with whom they mingle and 
whom they treat with the most selfish and callous brutality. 
In many instances, moreover, they deliberately, and at the 
avowed instigation of the Masonic Lodges, do their utmost to 
thwart the efforts of the missionaries, and to prevent the spread 
of Christianity, the one civilizing influence which could have 
any potency. In the second place, the principle which animates 
the administration is “quocunque modo vem,” the “ Res” in this 
case being Rubber, the great lucrative commodity. 


N’est-ce pas le caoutchouc qui a fait reduire au mimimum les droits 
des indigenes et donner cette extension immodérée aux prétentions 
de Etat? N’est-ce pas lui qui empéche d’appliquer le négre A des 
travaux vraiement éducateurs, et l’astreint & des corvées abrutissantes 
jusqu’ 4 l’éloigner méme de sa famille? N’est-ce pas lui qui a press¢ 
Etat de se faire grand trafiquant et d’inaugurer son systtme foncier ? 
N’est-ce pas lui qui contribue pour une large part 4 mettre les popu- 
lations en fuite ? 


In the judgment of our author there is clearly but one 
remedy,—that the Belgian State should take the administration 
of the territory into its own hands, and no longer leave it as 
a personal venture; thus making itself avowedly responsible, 
as it is already responsible de facto. By no other method 
can it release itself from the weight of odium which it has 
unmistakably incurred in the opinion of the civilized world. 


3.—BELGIUM AND THE HOUSE OF ORANGE! 


In 1905 Belgium attained the seventy-fifth year of national 
independence, and the occasion naturally called forth various 
works dealing with the political complications which preceded 
and led up to the establishment of a State which by its 
prosperity and industrial activity has so strikingly justified its 
existence. M. Terlinden has chosen for his special theme the 
religious side of the question which arose between the Catholics 
of Belgium and the Dutch Sovereign to whose rule they were 


1 Guillaume 1°, Roi des Pays-bas, et 1’ Eglise Catholique en Belgique (1814—1830). 
Par Ch. Terlinden, Docteur en Droit, etc., etc. Tome premier. Za Lutte entre 
l’Eglise et 1’Etat (1814—1826). Brussels: Albert Dewit. Pp. xxi.—526. Five 


francs. 
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arbitrarily subjected by the diplomatists of 1814. The monarch 
certainly did nothing to conciliate those thus committed to 
his charge, and especially in this matter of religion endeavoured 
to impose upon them a yoke which, as these faithful children 
of the Church have repeatedly shown, they are least of all 
inclined to bear. 

Our author presents us with an exhaustive study of this 
chapter of history, drawn from a careful examination of original 
documents—a notable contribution being furnished by that 
universal provider, the Library of the British Museum—and he 
is able to set forth an authentic record, which is not only of great 
interest, but, moreover, highly instructive for Catholics of other 
lands, and not least of our own. Nothing could more forcibly 
illustrate the view of religion taken by politicians of a certain 
stamp, than the measures by which the King of Holland strove 
to secure his hold upon his new subjects, by weaning them from 
their ancestral faith, and “undenominationalizing” them. To 
this end he desired to get the work of education into his own 
hands, with which view a “Collége Philosophique” was estab- 
lished, whose title sufficiently explains its character. He was 
likewise anxious to sever the bond which bound Belgian 
Catholics to Rome, and to set up within his dominions an 
independent national branch of the Church. But the Belgians 
knowing their own mind, resolutely refused to accept any 
compromise of principle, and against the firmness of their 
attitude the regal power strove in vain. The details of the 
struggle must be learnt from M. Terlinden’s own pages, and 
the completion of his important work will be awaited with 
much interest. 


4.—LA PENSEE CHRETIENNE.! 

Among the many useful works issuing from the French 
Catholic Press, we should like to call attention to La Pensée 
Chrétienne, published by Bloud et Cie, Paris. 

This is a popular series of text and studies, written by 
experts, which deserves to be widely known in this country, where 
it will be a valuable addition to the library of the priest or 
educated layman. It deals with the New Testament, the Fathers, 
and modern Catholic writers. Each volume has been entrusted 
by the editors to a writer specially qualified to deal with the 


1 Ja Pensée Chrétienne. Paris: Published by Bloud et Cie. 
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subject. Such names as Paul Bourget, Goyau, Vincent Rose, 
Vacandard, &c., are guarantees of good work. 

We have already seven volumes on the New Testament, and 
an eighth will no -doubt soon appear to complete the series. 

Pére Vincent Rose is responsible for four volumes — 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, The Acts of the Apostles. 
Each opens with an Introduction, in which the authenticity, 
date, &c., of the work is discussed; this is followed by an 
analysis of contents and a translation of the text, with footnotes. 
The notes and Introduction are what we should expect from the 
learned Dominican, and show a wide knowledge of the English, 
French, and German literature on the subject, including the 
latest books. Thus, for instance, on the difficult question 
of the enrolment and the governorship of Cyrinus,! he summarizes 
Ramsay’s little book, Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? 

Pére Lemonnyer has two volumes on S¢. Paul's Epistles, 
each Epistle preceded by an Introduction and an analysis of 
contents. Pére Th. Calmes deals with the Catholic Epistles and 
the Apocalypse, in one volume. Of the Fathers, we have already : 
S. Irénée, par A. Dufourcq; Tertullien, par J. Turmel; S. Fean 
Damascéne, V. Ermoni; S. Bernard, E. Vacandard; and of 
modern Catholic writers: Sonald, par Paul Bourget et 
M. Salomon; AJ/oehler, Georges Goyau; Newman (2 vols.), 
Henri Bremond; (I) Développement du dogme chrétien; (11) 
La Psychologie de la Fot. 

These volumes are written on the same plan, viz., a generai 
introduction on the history, influence, works, &c., of the author, 
followed by an exposition of his teaching. As a rule, the writer 
deals freely with his subject, collects the materials from every 
part of his works, summarizes and arranges his teaching, and 
presents it with the clearness and logical order characteristic of 
the French intellect. “Exposer la doctrine du_ Tertullien, 
montrer comment il a compris la défense de la religion 
chrétienne dans son existence, dans ses dogmes et dans sa 
morale,” is, M. Turmel tells us, the object of his book. 
Accordingly, the great African writer is presented to us as 
the Apologist defending the Christian religion against Jews 
and Pagans, as the defender of the Faith against heretics, and 
as the moralist exhorting his co-religionists to firmness in per- 
secution and to holiness of life. These sections are subdivided 
into a number of chapters; and a fourth section deals with the 

1 St. Luke ii. 1—4. 
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teaching of the master on the Unity and Trinity of God, 
Christology, Mariology, Angels, Man, the Sacraments, Escha- 
tology, the Church, and the Holy Scripture. 

From what has been said it is obvious how useful these little 
octavo volumes will be both as an introduction to more serious 
study, and as a summary of the teaching of an author to those 
who have no time for such study. It is therefore the more to be 
regretted that some of these books show signs of hasty pro- 
duction, and are disfigured by faults which a little more time and 
care would have remedied. Thus, for instance, the translations of 
Tertullian and Newman leave much to be desired. On the other 
hand, there is much that is valuable in these books, and 
M. Bremond’s second volume, La Psychologie de la Foi, can be 
recommended as a really good piece of work, useful to any one 
who wishes to study the great Cardinal’s teaching on this most 
important subject. 

M. Paul Bourget’s Introduction to Bonald should be read by 
those who are interested in the problem of modern France. 
The French philosopher was the uncompromising adversary of 
Condorcet, St. Lambert, Condillac, and their school of thinkers 
and statesmen. He traced the horrors of 1793 to the philosophic 
principles of 1789, and foretold that these same principles 
would continue to produce the same results in social upheaval 
and unrest, predictions but too well verified by the history of the 
last hundred years. Recognizing the corruptions and abuses 
of the Ancien Régime, he recognized also the elements of 
strength and durability which existed side by side with these, 
and which enabled the France of the Empire to produce such 
a number of eminent men, and to make such a rapid recovery 
from the confusion and exhaustion of the Republic. He 
accused the literary and legal theorists who brought about the 
Revolution of not taking into account the laws of nature, laws 
as immutable in the social and moral as in the physical order, 
of not understanding the complexity of modern society and 
the necessarily gradual growth of a Constitution, of destroying 
what they could not reconstruct instead of purifying and 
developing what was already in existence, and of undermining 
the last reserve of national strength by their attacks on family 
life and religion. Thoughtful men of every shade of opinion 
recognize to-day the truth of his words, and deplore the fact that 
modern France no longer produces the eminent men and the 
strong personalities of a hundred years ago. 
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Perhaps the best book of the series is M. Goyau’s Moehler. 
The German writer, whose influence was so great on the 
Catholic revival of his country, is well known as the pioneer 
of the modern German Catholic school of historians, but it is 
as a theologian that he has done work of permanent value. 
The Symbolik is perhaps the most profound study of the 
Protestant creeds which has ever been made; it is a classic 
which will always retain its value, and is essential to a right 
understanding of the fundamental principles of Protestantism and 
the history of the Reformation. We therefore gladly welcome 
M.Goyau’s study of /’Unité dans l’Eglise and La Symbolique, 
and hope that it will stimulate the demand for a new translation 
of the Symbolik, or at least for a new edition of Robertson’s 
translation. 


5.—A DICTIONARY OF SAINTLY WOMEN.! 

In these well-printed but rather expensive volumes Miss 
Dunbar has produced a really excellent piece of work, the fruit, 
we have no doubt, of much pains and perseverance. To what 
communion the author belongs we do not know, but we gladly 
bear witness that in looking through the book we have found 
nothing to which the most delicate Catholic sensibilities could 
take exception. We have no hesitation therefore in recom- 
mending it as a most suitable reference work for convent and 
school libraries, while as a prize for elder children we trust that 
it will find favour for many years to come. So far as we have 
been able to test it Miss Dunbar’s work is remarkably complete. 
No book which professes to give a list of saints, whether male 
or female, can be quite exhaustive. But there are very few 
names omitted which one could with any reason expect to find. 
On the contrary, in the matter of persons included, of varieties 
of spelling, and of cross references we think that Miss Dunbar 
has erred by excess rather than by defect, but certainly this is 
an error on the right side. How comprehensive this Dictionary 
is may very well be tested by comparing its entries with those, 
for example, in the Index of our old friend Alban Butler. It 
would probably be no exaggeration to say that Miss Dunbar 
has multiplied by five the entries of women saints in that 
venerable collection. The short biographies are also excellently 
done. There is no waste of words, but the accounts given are 


14 Dictionary of Saintly Women. By Agnes B. C. Dunbar, Two vols. 
8vo. Pp. 480 and 335. London and Cambridge: Bell and Co. 1905. 
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interesting and often picturesque. Useful details are added 
about the emblems and special attributes of each saint, and 
also a few bibliographical indications, over and above the 
copious list of works on hagiography printed as an Appendix. 
It may perhaps be due to the author’s own religious standpoint 
that little or nothing is said about the relics. 

We must not, of course, be surprised to find that the standard 
of accuracy attained is not in all cases equally high. The 
author has not always chosen her informants quite wisely, and 
legendary details are inserted without even an indirect sugges- 
tion of the worthlessness of the sources whence they are derived. 
To take one example we see that the statement is made that 
St. Theresa has been proclaimed a doctor of the Church, which 
is quite apocryphal. Taking it however, all in all, this is a very 
useful compilation and we wish it every success. 


6.—ST. ALPHONSUS AND MORAL THEOLOGY.! 


Father Gaudé in this work, to be completed in four large 
quarto volumes, on excellent paper admirably printed, is doing 
in part for St. Alphonsus what a Commission appointed by the 
late Pope is doing for St. Thomas, that is to say, he is giving to 
the world an absolutely correct and critical edition of the holy 
Doctor’s moral works. What the thankless labour of this is, 
those only know who have had the experience of verifying 
minute references on a large scale. St. Alphonsus is said in his 
Moral Theology to quote 800 authors and give 70,000 references. 
Not all of these were first hand to the Saint, but their verifica- 
tion has been at first hand to the editor, and he has spent 
eighteen years of his life and visited the chief libraries of Europe 
in accomplishing his task. It is a gigantic labour, as far as we 
can see admirably done, a labour of love for the honour of his 
holy Father, it is true, but none the less, rather all the more, 
deserving of our praise. It is encouraging to see that the 
tradition of scholarship and unwearied toil begun by St. Alphonsus 
is so well maintained in his Congregation. 

St. Alphonsus was born in 1696, and was therefore fifty-two 
years old when the first sketch of his J/oral Theology was 
published at Naples in 1748, in the form of notes added to the 


1 Opera Moralia S. Alphonsit M. de Ligorio. Edited by P. Leonard Gaudé, 
C.SS.R. Vol. I. Rome: The Vatican Press. 1905. 
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text of the Medulla Theologiae Moralis of the well-known 
Jesuit theologian, Herman Busembaum. 

The single volume of 1748 was altogether recast and 
expanded into two volumes dedicated to Benedict XIV., which 
appeared in 1753 and 1755. In these the work received its 
definite form. The Saint worked at individual points in the 
later editions of 1760, 1763, 1767, 1772, and 1779, especially at 
the question of probabilism, and he retracted a number of 
opinions, but the work remained in substance unchanged after 
1755. The ninth, and last edition which appeared in the Saint’s 
lifetime, is that of 1785 (St. Alphonsus died in 1787). This 
edition, which was with trifling exceptions a simple reprint of 
the eighth edition of 1779, was the one declared free from 
censure in the process of canonization, and is the foundation of 
the present text. 

We think it is a pity that Father Gaudé has not reprinted 
the interesting prolegomena written for the Saint by his close 
personal friend the Jesuit scholar, P. Zaccaria. It is true that 
the Saint felt obliged to omit this from the eighth edition of 
1779, just as he tried as far as possible to eliminate the name 
of Busembaum, and even disclaimed not only the name of 
probabilism—a controversial fact often insisted on—but even 
of equiprobabilism—a controversial fact generally omitted. But 
the reason for all this is quite evident to any student of the 
Saint’s life. In 1773 the Society of Jesus was suppressed, and 
from 1777—81 the Saint’s own Congregation also was in hourly 
danger of suppression as consisting merely of “Jesuits in 
disguise.” The Saint was bound then in prudence to do all 
he could without sacrifice of truth or honour to avoid drawing 
down the storm on his head, but the reason for this jettison 
exists no longer, and we should like to see P. Zaccaria’s treatise, 
with its friendly and even affectionate Preface to the Saint, 
restored. Into the vexed question of probabilism we cannot 
enter now. Theoretical statements vary, but the practice of 
good and careful confessors of all schools differs less than is 
sometimes supposed. We congratulate Pére Gaudé once more 
on a fine and scholarly piece of work. 








Literary Record. 

I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
Publications of the Catholic Truth Society—The Truth shall 
make you Free. By E. Duncan Boothman, M.A., Cantab. (1d.)— 
In this little tract the ex-Rector of Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent, 
describes the course which has led him first from Wesleyan- 
Methodism, through a period of doubt and disbelief, to what he 
believed to be “ Anglo-Catholicism,” and finally, after twenty- 
eight years as a High Church incumbent, to the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. The tale is plainly and simply told, and with 
a moderation that makes its moral the more effective. It is 
noteworthy that the author made, and kept, the wise resolution 
of writing nothing on the subject until three full years should 
have elapsed after his conversion. It is also very interesting in 
present circumstances to learn that what gave him the final 
blow was the attitude of the majority of the Anglican Episco- 
pate, as well as the High Church Peers, in regard of the 
Education Bill of 1902, and the Duke of Norfolk’s motion for 
the rejection of the Kenyon-Slaney section. The tract bears 
eloquent witness to the peace and happiness which have 
rewarded the heavy sacrifices entailed by his conversion: as 
he writes—“ I passed from gloom into radiant light.” 

In Zhe Conversion of England (id.), reprinted from the 
Ecclesiastical Review of March, Father R. H. Benson lays down 
some excellent principles which it is to be hoped will be widely 
considered and taken to heart. Too many, he says, are in this 
matter satisfied with dreams and castle-building ; what we need 
is work, which can be done by all in various ways, chiefly by 
prayer, by example, and by controversy. But by controversy 
is to be understood not contentiousness, but the simple 
exposition of Catholic doctrine, and the attraction of souls by 
the exhibition of charity. We must carefully avoid whatever 
might irritate or give offence: we must give those outside the 
Church all possible credit for sincerity and good faith, and we 
must understand the mental position of each individual we 
encounter, which will probably differ from that of all others. 
Were such maxims taken to heart and put in practice much 
good could not fail to result. 
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Lady Mary Percy, by O.S.B. (id.), narrates the history of the 
noble lady, daughter of the martyred Earl of Northumberland, 
who was unquestionably a valiant woman, the foundress and 
second Abbess of the Benedictine Convent at Brussels, which 
traced its ancestry to the famous community of Sion House, 
and has for its lineal descendant that of Bergholt. 

The Boarding out of Poor-Law Children, by Mary Blanche 
Leigh (1d.), is a reprint of the bright and attractive paper read 
before the Blackburn Conference last September. It strives to 
make known a most excellent and practical form of Catholic 
charity. 

The Rupture of Church and State in France, by Father 
J. Gerard, S.J., (1d.), is a reprint of the article, based on the 
Vatican “ White Book,” which appeared in THE MONTH for 
February. 

Space forbids us to do more than mention two additions to 
the threepenny series—Some pages of Franciscan History, by 
Father Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., and Jeditations on the 
Passion, by Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole, “done into 
modern English by the Rev. Edwin Burton, D.D.” 





Il.—MAGAZINES. 

Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA. (1906, IT.) 

The Legend of Saidnaia. P. Peters. Sanctus Silvanus. 
H.. Delehaye. The Testament of St. Willibrord. A. Pon- 
celet. St. Expeditus and the Jerominian Martyrology. 
The Library of Alessandria. 

STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. (1906, I.) 

The History of Glanfeuils in the Ninth Century. B. Adloch. 
The Relics of S. Emmeram. A. Weber. The Death of 
the Abbot of Neuburg in 1334. L. Pfleger. A Bolog- 
nese Tractate on the Canon Law. VF. Blimetsrieder. 





Documents, Reviews, &c. 
ETUDES. (May 5 and 20.) 

The Blessed Virgin in Art during the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries. ZL. Chaine. The Reform of the Russian Church. 
A. Malvy. The Memory of St. Hippolytus. A. d’ Ads. The 
Value of Physical Theories. P. de Vregille. Let us keep 
our Churches. P. Aucler. The Variations of Religious 
Feeling. ZL. Roure. The History of Japan. A. Breu. In 
the track of Don Quixote. /. Boubée. 
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